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—from the business office 





Dogs Keader : 


A man called us up the other day 
and said he wanted to buy the back 
number of America carrying that 
article on prefabricated houses. 

We couldn’t recall the piece im- 
mediately, and so the customer, 
plainly a triggerish fellow, got an- 
gry and started yelling into the 


**Look,”’ he 
shouted; “I've 
got a newspaper 
clipping right 
here in my hand. 
se aidinds Witsoe Keio And it says 
right here at the bottom that it’s 
from the magazine, America. What's 
the matter with you people? Don’t 
you know your own stuff?” , 

Well, after we had soothed him a 
bit, we remembered that the article 
he wanted ran last year in Amerika 
Illustrirovenaya.: That’s the Russian 
language monthly pub- 
lished in Moscow by our 
own State Department. 
And we told him his clip- 
ping was probably a 
boiled down version trans- 
lated by somebody who 
spelled Amerika with a 
“ce” and forgot to add the word //lus- 
trated. 

Our customer wasn’t mollified, 
though. He swore at Gromyko and 
Molotov and slammed down the 
phone. 

The incident set us wondering 
again about how many periodicals 
in the United States shared the 
name of this 
this Review. 

The title 
America was 
chosen by our 
first editors 35 
years ago— 
back in the 
days when proud, spacious words 
like nation, new republic, or conti- 
nental seemed somehow to describe 
a review, its purpose and coverage. 
America proved to be a good name, 
because other publishers have since 
wanted to use it, and we had heard 

vaguely of several who did. 











So we made a visit to the National 
Publishers Association. The people 
there were very helpful. 

It seems that besides our own 
weekly two other periodicals are 
known simply as America, and are 
spelled that way. One is in Cleve- 


land, and the other 


in Philadelphia. Both 
are foreign-language 
papers that talk about 
the old countries. — 

This Review was recently ad- 
mitted to membership in the ABC, 
and for the next few weeks you'll 
find the diamond-shaped symbol of 
that organization at the foot of our 
Contents page. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
is a group supported by advertisers, 
agencies and publishers. Its function 
is to examine the books of member 
newspapers’ and. magazines (like 
America) and to report publicly on 
their circulation. 

Naturally enough, the 
advertisers — the people 
who make hats, breakfast 
foods, books, wire fences, 
‘typewriters and so on— 
want to know the facts 
about our circulation. 
We’re glad to give them 
figures at any time, but somewhow 
they prefer outside testimony. 

“Never mind how many copies 
you print,” they say; “We're in- 
terested in readership. So we start 
with the hard-headed principle that 
only the man who pays money for 
America wants it, reads it through, 
and so sees our ads. We're asking: 
How many copies do you sell?” 

To answer this and other queries 
accurately and reliably, the ABC 
will come into this office every year, 
examine all our records, and make 
a certified report. 

And so, when the ABC says (as 
it does in its initial audit admitting 
us to membership) that America’s 
average net paid circulation during 
the 4th quarter of 1945 was 29,267, 
you can be sure you’re hearing a 
fact, and not merely the optimistic 
guess of the circulation desk. 


“The Busthess Office 
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Judgment The books were closed at Nuremberg last 
week on World War II. Twenty-two defendants, nazi 
high-ups, received their sentences for conspiracy to launch 
aggressive war, for crimes against the peace, for war 
crimes and crimes against humanity. Three were acquit- 
ted, the rest were found guilty on one or even all four 
charges.. Twelve, including Hermann Goering, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, Field Marshal General Wilhelm Keitel 
and Alfred Rosenberg, were sentenced to hang. Few will 
doubt that those who will die have deserved, on one 
count or another, the punishment decreed for them. 
Many are even protesting the acquittals of Franz von 
Papen, Hjalmar Schacht and Hans Fritzsche. The evi- 
dence accumulated during the trial, made easy by the 
Nazis themselves through their methodical ways of keep- 
ing records, was so overwhelmingly clear as to the facts 
that little sympathy will be wasted on these ringleaders 
of international piracy and inhumanity. The execution of 
the nazi chief conspirators within a few weeks, barring 
appeal, will be regretted by none. Far more impertant 
than the mere detail of hanging nazi criminals is the 
judgment that world opinion will now proceed to make 
upon the International Tribunal itself. Will coming gen- 
erations recognize the Nuremberg trials as a genuine ex- 
pression of the juridical conscience of the world com- 
munity, or will the skeletons in the closets of the Big 
Four, particularly Russia, nullify the pretensions of the 
Court? Will the nations now so eager to see justice done 
to their defeated foes prove themselves equally eager to 
submit their own acts to the decision of an impartial 
panel of judges? If so, then the Nuremberg trials have 
advanced the cause of international justice. 


French Draft Constitution The second draft for a 
French Constitution, approved by the Assembly 440 to 
160 on September 29, represents a compromise between 
MRP and communist ideas, and a not very satisfactory 
compromise at that. MRP acquiescence was probably 
motivated by the desperate need of putting France again 
on a constitutional basis. The preamble reasserts the dec- 
laration of rights of 1789, and adds others “particularly 
necessary in our time.” These include the right to work, 
to organize, to strike. Property and businesses “whose 
exploitation has acquired the characteristics of a national 
public service or a monopoly” should be nationalized. 
The individual and the family are assured “the condi- 
tions necessary to their development.” The nation guar- 
antees “equal access of the child and the adult to in- 
struction”; and the “organization of free and secular 
public education” is a duty of the state. The constitution 
is an explicitly “secular” document; and much depends 
on whether France interprets this as separation of Church 
and State much as it exists in America, or returns to the 
divorce of society from religion which has in the past 


caused so many of its griefs. Very little control can be 
exercised over the Assembly by either the President or 
the Council of the Republic; so France is saddled again 
with its previous drawback, a weak executive. While the 
large favorable vote in the Constituent Assembly seemed 
to presage acceptance by the people, the issue has been 
clouded by De Gaulle’s outright rejection of the draft 
constitution. Many feel that it is rather ungracious of 
De Gaulle, when he had “withdrawn from politics” and 
left the hard task of fighting to MRP, to come out at this 
time with so severe a censure. The MRP leaders had the 
burden and responsibility; they did not compromise 
lightly or yield without a good fight. It does not seem 
likely that, if France is to have a constitution at all in the 
near future, it can get a much better one, communist 
intransigence being what it is. 


Meat supply: where is it? Economists may later 
debate what would have been the effect on the supply and 
price of meat had controls been lifted entirely last July. 
Whatever the merits of such a discussion from the view- 
point of economic theory, one fact stands out: the cattle- 
growers, gamblers by instinct, are slowly losing what 
morals they heretofore possessed. To our way of think- 
ing, the initial blunder was made when rationing was 
prematurely abandoned in the midst of a world food 
shortage. A further error was allowing price ceilings to 
lapse, so that growers got the taste of blood in the form 
of soaring prices for cattle. Whatever the past mistakes, 
right now we have a law duly passed by Congress which 
provides for the control of food items in short supply. 
Meat is definitely in that category, has been for months, 
and will be for an indeterminate future. One may quarrel 
with the particular procedure for controlling prices so 
long as the shortage remains, but it should not be for- 
gotten that the law, scarcely three months old, was the 
outcome of long debate and much compromise in Con- 
gress. It is the law, an essentially moral one passed at 
the behest of the American people and still accepted by 
the general public. The cattle-growers’ revolt therefore 
bears all the earmarks of a strike against the Govern- 
ment. The issue is clear. The growers do not intend to 
cooperate in supplying meat unless they can do so at 
their own prices, which in this case means all the traffic 
will bear. Some, like the packers, processors and retail 
dealers, are undoubtedly caught up in a system which is 
none of their making. But, generally speaking, the cattle- 
raisers are quite ready to upset economic life and to stop 
the flow of food to market provided only that this will 
net them more profit. It is the vice of the traditional capi- 
talist system. Like their nineteenth-century confréres the 
cattle-growers know how to fish in troubled waters to 
their own economic advantage. More than devotion to 
free enterprise is needed to develop a social conscience. 
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Two CIO Conventions During the last week of 
September two CIO unions, the Transport Workers and 
the Marine ind Shipbuilding Workers, held their na- 
tional conventions. Anybody who followed the proceed- 
ings must have wondered how the two groups could pos- 
sibly belong to the same organization. The TWU con- 
vention, held in Manhattan, was a pure party-line affair, 
with the pro-communist Michael Quill in complete 
charge of proceedings. Among the speakers who ad- 
dressed the delegates were such faithful wheelhorses as 
Paul Robeson, Max Yergan and Vito Marcantonio. The 
resolutions on foreign policy might have been taken 
straight from the Daily Worker. Entirely different was 
the situation at the IUMSW convention, which was held 
at Saratoga Springs. Here the delegates served notice 
that their organization was to remain what it was found- 
ed to be—an honest American trade union. Assailing the 
Communist Party, CIO Secretary James Carey charged 
that it operated “solely as a political club in the interest 
of the foreign policies of Soviet Russia.” The delegates 
thought so, too, and voted an amendment to the consti- 
tution barring Communists, Nazis, Fascists and Ku- 
Kluxers from holding positions of authority in the union. 
They also endorsed the Baruch plan for international 
control of atomic energy and called upon the United 
States to take the lead in abolishing the veto in UN. With 
the lines being thus sharply drawn between the Com- 
munists and the trade unionists, a fight appears to be 
inevitable when the CIO descends on Atlantic City for its 
November convention. Many right-wingers have become 
convinced that such a fight will strengthen, not weaken, 
the CIO. It will show the public that the CIO has no 
intention of permitting its affiliates to be used as a Soviet 
base of operations. 


Selling ourselves short The impression is borne in 
on us that we are not telling the people of Central Europe 
clearly enough what we are trying to do for them, and 
what we have actually achieved in the face of stubborn 
and immoral Scviet opposition. The most significantly 
specific result of the recent merger in Germany of the 
American and British zones, for example, is a marked 
increase in rations for the Germans in the two zones. 
Though German officials themselves had recommended a 
rise from some 1,000-1,210 calories to only 1,300, United 
States and British health officials were so worried over 
the reduction of German physical resistance that they 
volunteered a rise to 1,500 calories. This will put the 
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Germans in the merged areas away ahead of the French 
zone, where the calory content is only 1,014, and con- 
siderably out in front of the Soviet zone, where the aver- 
age is 1,238 calories—this despite the fact that the Rus- 
sian zone is by far the richest agriculturally. Granted the 
difficulties of letting the Germans under Soviet occupa- 
tion know what we are doing for their brotherse—the 
Russians choke off effectively the circulation of demo- 
cratic newspapers and broadcasts from the western zones 
— it still seems that the United States has not mobilized 
its forces to inform world opinion strongly enough that 
the hope for Germany lies with the West and not by any 
means beyond the iron curtain. 


In Austria as well Not anly is our propaganda 
weak, it is overwhelmingly shouted down by mendacious 
Russian claims in unhappy Austria. There, despite the 
inclination of the Government and the natural desires of 
the people to align with the United States and not with 
Russia, Moscow and the Austrian Communists are suc- 
ceeding increasingly in creating the impression that the 
United States is the bogeyman blocking rehabilitation. 
Russia accuses us, for example, of deliberately worsening 
the desperate food shortage, because we have forbidden 
shipment of cattle from the American zone to the Rus- 
sian. Actually, what we have done is to prevent the cattle 
from going into Red army mess-kits, for it is a known 
fact that 60,000 Russian troops there are living off the 
land. Against this claim that the “reactionary democ- 
racies” are hamstringing Austria are the open facts that 
from the Russian zone, in the words of a recent New 
York Times despatch, “transports of Austrians and others 
sentenced by Russian military courts now leave Austria 
on a set schedule.” Further, although “the nature of the 
Soviet occupation is probably the most important ele- 
ment accounting for the present plight of the Austrian 
worker,” Red propaganda, with some success, is blaming 
the Western Powers. This barrage must be countered 
through all the channels at our disposal, both for the 
sake of world peace and out of admiration for the Aus- 
trians who, of all the countries within the Russian sphere 
of influence, are alone in refusing to give Moscow a con- 
trolling interest in their national economy. We must act 
justly toward Germany and Austria, first of all; but we 
must not be mealy-mouthed in letting the world know 
that we are so acting. 


U. S. Educators and UNESCO lf the bringing 
about of a peaceful world can be thought of in long- 
range terms, then the task of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
is important, and the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO is important, too. From September 23 to 26 
the National Commission met in Washington to plan a 
U. S. program for the first meeting of UNESCO on 
November 19, in Paris. Composed of a hundred members 
—40 appointed by the State Department and the rest 
selected by educational and learned associations—the 
National Commission is supposed “to act as liaison with 
the thousands of organizations in this country, and their 
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millions of individual members, in carrying out the 
UNESCO program within the United States.” But judg- 
ing by the recent Washington conference, it will be more 
than a channeling body; it will likewise assist in forming 
U. S. policies for our representatives on UNESCO itself. 
And this seems to us a good thing. The State Department 
will thus get both sound support and sound advice from 
American scholars and educators. At the Washington 
meeting, vast projects were planned for UNESCO—a 
world library of great books, the revision of the text- 
books of the world, a worldwide inter-library association, 
utilization of the newspaper, radio, motion picture and 
other mass media as aids to understanding and peace, a 
worldwide radio system that might cost $250 million to 
develop, etc. Nevertheless the members of the Commis- 
sion know that only one or other of these projects can be 
put into motion in the early stages of UNESCO, and so 
they settled on two principles for the choice of immediate 
UNESCO planning: international collaboration for 1) 
the preservation and 2) the increase of men’s knowledge 
of themselves, their world and each other through learn- 
ing, science and the arts. Two Catholic associations, the 
National Catholic Educational Association and the NC- 
WC Department of Education, are represented on the 
U. S. National Commission. 


Intellectual Cooperation On September 28 and 29 
there took place in Washington the first meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Catholic Commission on 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, formed in June to draw 
Catholic scholars, especially among the laity, into closer 
unity, foster Catholic intellectual and cultural coopera- 
tion in the U. S., and maintain relations with organized 
and individual Catholic scholars in other nations. The 
CCICA assumes its proper importance in the light of the 
recent meeting of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, and in the larger light of the colossal con- 
temporary problem of creating cultural unity among men 
and nations. The basic inclusive objective of the CCICA 
will be that of so marshaling, utilizing and increasing 
our scholarly personnel as to ensure that the maximum 
contribution may he made by Catholics to the solution 
of this problem. The contribution will be made specifi- 
cally in the intellectual order. And the end in view— 
cultural unity—will dictate a major emphasis on the note 
of cooperation, national and international, among Cath- 
olic scholars, and between the Catholic and non-Catholic 
scholarly worlds. The CCICA will be Catholic indeed, 
but not “separatist.” What is aimed at is an “association 
of minds” and of men in so far, at least, as love of the 
mind can bring them together, and perhaps set them on 
the way to a higher unity. The CCICA is now selecting 
its personnel, and fashioning its program, with these 
ends in view. 


Tweed Recants “The truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail” is small comfort to those who have to suffer under 
calumny, but it does, nevertheless, state a comforting 
fact. Truth has prevailed at last in the matter of the 
heroic Guamanian priest, Father Duenas, who had been 


accused by George Ray Tweed of betraying, in the con- 
fessional, his hiding place while eluding the Japs on that 
island. Tweed’s statements were refuted in AMERICA at 
that time, and the protest that arose on Tweed’s return 
to Guam was commented on in our issue of Sept. 28 
(“Picketing for honor,” p. 628). The United Press for 
Sept. 27 reports that Tweed has admitted that the part 
of his book, Robinson Crusoe, U.S.N., which deals with 
Father Duenas, is “untrue in all details.” He had, he 
says, “repeated a story that someone else told me.” He 
is “terribly sorry.” So are we—for the whole unsavory 
business, including the irresponsibility of author and 
publisher. 


Reactionaries in Moscow lf it can be said, by way 
of second guessing, that during the 1930's many con- 
servatives missed the terrible meaning of nazism, it is né 
less true that many liberals are now making the same 
mistake with respect to Stalinism. Of the two blunders, 
that of the liberals is the more culpable, since the late 
war demonstrated both the dangers of totalitarianism 
and the folly of appeasing it. The trouble seems to be 
that the Russian Revolution still has a peculiar fascina- 
tion for certain types of people, with the result that they 
are unable to judge the actions of the Kremlin in any- 
thing like an objective way. On his return the other 
day from a month’s visit to Germany, the famous liberal 
Protestant theologian, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, testified: 


There is no longer any doubt that the Russians are 
totalitarian from A to Z. They are using every trick 
in the nazi book. They terrorize if they think that 
he they promise if that seems to be the way 
to do it. 


Still the pro-Soviet liberals remain unimpressed by this 
and similar testimony. Indeed, facts and reliable testi- 
mony seem to possess no validity where the USSR is 
concerned. On its record at Paris and in the UN, the 
Soviet Union is easily the most reactionary government 
in the world, a persistent enemy of democracy and a 
stubborn champion of nineteenth- and even eighteenth- 
century concepts of nationalism and imperialism. If 
Stalin has his way, for instance, in the current dispute 
over the Danube and the Dardanelles, the clock will be 
turned back a generation and more. In both cases he 
wants to substitute nationalism for international cooper- 
ation. Yet many liberals continue on their confused and 


appeasing way. 


Princeton’s Bicentennial Precisely the right note 

was struck when the Protestant Archbishop of Canter- 

bury opened Princeton University’s bicentennial cele- 

bration , stating that 
. . » in every department of its work a univers a 
should be essentially theological, imparting in 
department not a fragment of unrelated knowledge 
but a facet of truth which takes its appointed place 
in a faith, a hope, a doctrine able to lift men above 
the confusion of their own ends and desires and pas- 
sions into a controlled discipline of life and purpose, 
strong enough to deliver them from the bondage of 
created things into the liberty of the sons of God. 

He correctly added that “of such a unifying faith and 
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doctrine the world at large is almost bankrupt.” And he 
might have concluded by acknowledging how large a 
share of responsibility Protestantism must bear for this 
bankruptcy. But the past were forgiven would Princeton, 
on the threshold of its new century, be bold enough to 
follow through the challenge contained in the Arch- 
bishop’s words. Ten years ago, in his Storrs Lectures at 
Yale (The Higher Learning in America), Robert May- 
nard Hutchins almost said the same thing. He wanted to, 
but faltered. 


The insight that governed the system of the medieval 
theologians was that as first principles order all 
truths in the speculative order, so last ends order 
all means and actions in the practical order. The 
medieval university was rationally ordered and, for 
its time, it was practically ordered, too. 


“For its time”! That was the faltering and fallacious 
phrase in the Hutchins formula. “To look to theology to 
unify the modern university is futile and vain.” Then 
must Pandemonium, the old name for the place where 
God does not reign, continue to be the name for the 
modern university. As we greet and felicitate Princeton 
on its 200 years, we should like to hope that it will not 
falter over the challenge to restore the only unity which 
can order university life today. Happily not a little of its 
distinguished history gives good grounds for entertaining 


this hope. 


Pattern for world trade Dwindling foreign trade 
before the war emergency pretty well convinced the 
United States and other countries that restrictive trade 
agreements and high tariffs ultimately turn against their 
proponents. It is not surprising, then, that the United 
States should seek to outlaw such practices in the pro- 
posed charter for world trade submitted by our State 
Department for consideration by the international con- 
ference next year. There is more than a touch of idealism 
in our continued insistence on multilateral agreements 
and elimination of tariff walls. One wonders how ready 
are our own free-enterprisers to accept such an order. 
In the latest version of the charter this idealism has been 
somewhat tempered. It is recognized that preferential 
trade agreements and tariffs cannot be eliminated over- 
night. Free trade is set down as a goal to be progres- 
sively sought rather than as something to be imposed. 
We fail to see why the world Food Board plan, recom- 
mended by Sir John Boyd Orr, is considered incom- 
patible with the ideal of free trade, as some proponents 
of the trade charter have pronounced. This misunder- 
standing must be fought out during the coming months. 
Meanwhile it is all to the good that the United States 
insists on the need of keeping the way open for an ef- 
fective international trade agreement. This means con- 
tinued resistance to the tendency toward bilateral trade 
agreements, with which genuine freedom of trade cannot 
be reconciled. 


One-world missionaries It is instructive, if not a 
little depressing, to note that most discussion of world 
organization assigns to religion little more than a per- 
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functory role in the process of unification. Yet religion 
has been the only force in history capable of creating 
that international, or supranational, consciousness of 
“we.” The secular one-world missionaries should study 
its record and examine its techniques. The Catholic 
Church, chartered precisely to bring all nations, irrespec- 
tive of their language, race and culture, to unity in 
Christ, has had a rich and fruitful experience in the far- 
flung mission field. The history, theology and present 
need of “accommodating” the universal Christian mes- 
sage to indigenous custom and tradition everywhere in 
the world, forms the material of a masterly study just 
issued by the Mission Academia of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith (Missionary Accommodation, 
Academia Studies, Oct., 1946). Stressing the “all-wel- 
coming” spirit and definitely affirmative attitude of the 
Apostolic Church towards “all that is natural, genuine 
and incorrupt in the pre-Christian and non-Christian 
world,” the author, Rev. Gustave Voss, S.J., of Tokyo's 
Sophia University, makes it plain from history as well 
as theology that the spiritual unity of mankind under the 
sovereign law of God is perfectly compatible with an 
infinite diversity of ethnic, geographical and social ways 
of life. Almost as plain is the implication that no other 
sovereignty could ever succeed in “congregating” the 
many into one. 


Christianity in Politics When Pope Leo XIII pre- 
dicted that “democracy would bring an immense bless- 
ing to the world if it were Christian,” he had no thougnt 
of linking the Church with the fortunes of any political 
party. Neither have the Christian Democrats who today 
spearhead the attack against communism on Western 
Europe’s political front. “We don’t intend to put the 
Church into politics,” Don Luigi Sturzo has been saying 
for fifty years, “but we do intend to put morality there. 
The faith has nothing to do with political parties. Ca- 
tholicism has influenced Christian Democracy by its so- 
cial theory and moral teachings.” President Washington 
would have understood. But the specter of “religious 
political power” still troubles the dreams of non-Catholics 
otherwise entirely sympathetic to the CD campaign. The 
Reverend Dale De Witt of the American Unitarians last 
week voiced suspicion, rather than sympathy, with the 
warning that “in Europe there are many political parties 
bearing the Christian name and receiving ecclesiastical 
support . . . we must combat the establishment of reli- 
gious parties.” We know of no political party beuring 
the Christian name in Europe today which is receiving 
“ecclesiastical support” in the sense of this indictment. 
Christian Democrats in the trade unions, cooperatives, 
corporations and political assemblies are laymen imbued 
with the Christian ideal of organized social justice. The 
Church has helped to “inspire, educate and instruct” 
them to responsible political and social action, seeking no 
reward for her pains but national and international peace 
with justice. In Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many and elsewhere they cannot but resent the irony of 
a “holy war” by Christians on the Name they bear so 
proudly into a battle which involves us all. 




























Washineton Front 








Whenever in recent years liberal headers have become 
unhappy about their status inside the Democratic Party, 
a demand has arisen for organization of a third party. 
The proposal has been heard frequently since President 
Truman fired Henry A. Wallace from the Cabinet. Yet 
Mr. Wallace himself has recognized that the chance of 
achieving anything through a third party is slight. Only 
a few months ago he said: “Any progressive third party 
which attempts to operate on a national scale will find, 
because of the laws in most States, that it will guarantee 
a reactionary victory by dividing the votes of the pro- 









gressives.”” 

The difficulties of getting on the ballot on a nationwide 
scale are not the only obstacles confronting the third- 
party proponents. Politics is big business today. It takes 
millions to operate nationally. The Senate Elections In- 
vestigating Committee has reported that in 1944 it cost 
the two major parties about twenty million dollars to 
run their campaigns for the Presidency and the Senate— 
seven million for the Democrats and thirteen million for 
the Republicans. Even that is only a fraction of the 
money spent altogether in State and national election 
contests. 

There has been talk of a six-million-dollar kitty for the 










CIO-Political Action Committee, based on a dollar con- 
tribution from each CIO member. Nothing like this 
amount has been raised. And professional finance men 
for the major parties say there must be contributors of 
really sizable piles of fine green fodder to make the 
political mare go. 

In only a few States is it a fairly easy matter to get a 
third party on the ballot. Others require filing of peti- 
tions bearing names that represent a sizable percentage 
of the vote for major offices in the previous election. In 
New York State, for example, some of these names must 
come from every one of sixty-two counties. Most major 
States have exacting specifications for qualification of a 
new party. 

In 1924 the elder LaFollette managed to get on the 
ballot in forty-seven States, and polled 4,800,000 votes. 
Teddy Roosevelt, as a 1912 third-party Progressive, 
polled 4,000,000 votes. Eugene V. Debs managed a mil- 
lion or so votes in his best presidential years. The 
American Labor Party has had some success in New 
York, but the Progressives have disappeared as a party 
in Wisconsin. To these discouraging considerations those 
urging a national third party reply: We must make a 
start sometime. 


Wendell Willkie polled 22,000,000 votes in 1940 and 
could not win; Governor Dewey did better in 1944 but 
still was beaten. The facts suggest that it will be a good 
while before a third party can talk strength in any such 
terms. CHARLES LUCEY 
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Without intending to do so, the Rev. John Kensit, Eng- 
lish Protestant, may have pointed out how the unification 
of Ireland will eventually come about. After a tour of 
Northern Ireland, the Rev. Mr. Kensit reported that 
Catholics are making deep inroads on the Protestant 
church. Protestant young people, he said, are frequenting 
Catholic dances and entertainments; Protestants are 
marrying Catholics; Protestant parents are allowing their 
children to attend Catholic schools; Protestant farms are 
passing into Catholic hands, and mansions are being 
transformed into monasteries, convents and schools. each 
of which is a new center of Catholic influence. Only in 
an area of thirty miles around Belfast, he added, is 
Protestantism in a clear majority. 

>An NCWC News Service story, appealing for more 
vocations to the priesthood, reveals that in the United 
States over a thousand counties—fully a fourth of the 
country—are without resident priests; that some thirty- 
three dioceses are seeking vocations outside diocesan 
boundaries. Meanwhile South America, which could use 
40,000 additional priests, as well as war-devastated Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa, are looking to the United States 
for missionary vocations. 



















> Auxiliary Bishop John R. Hagan of Cleveland, who 
died on September 28 at the age of 56, was superinten- 
dent of the Catholic schools of Cleveland for twenty- 
three years. He was consecrated Auxiliary to Bishop 
Hoban of Cleveland last May 28. 

P In this tercentenary year of the Jesuit Martyrs of 
North America, the largest contingent of American Jes- 
uits (107) ever sent to the foreign missions in a single 
year has departed for Alaska, Baghdad, British Hon- 
duras, the Caroline and Marshall Islands, Ceylon, China, 
India, Jamaica, B.W.1., Japan, the Philippine Islands and 
Yoro. 

> Bishop Eugene J. McGuinness, Coadjutor of Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, recently dedicated the St. Francis Pre- 
paratory Seminary at Bethany, near Oklahoma City. It 
is the first seminary in the diocee. The Vincentian 
Fathers are in charge. . . . The Diocese of Burlington, 
Vt., has started publication of a diocesan weekly, to be 
known as the Vermont Edition of Our Sunday Visitor... . 
A Catholic girls’ school will soon be opened in the 
former Mount Madison House, Gorham, N. H., by the 
Sisters of Our Lady of the Presentation. It will be called 
Our Lady of the Mountains. . . . The Jesuit novitiate at 
Florissant, Mo., has received its first Negro novice, Carle 
Shelton, honor student from St. John’s University, Col. 
legeville, Minn. . . . David Goldstein, convert, author 
and lecturer, will receive the 1946 Catholic Action medal 
from St. Bonaventure College. A.P.F. 
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The chips are down 


On September 28, Committee 3 of the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission published its first report. It is not a politi- 
cal document, and deals only with the scientific and 
technical problems of control. But its political implica- 
tions are incalculable; for it confronts the leaders of the 
nations with an inescapable test of their statesmanship 
and the sincerity of their will to world peace. 

The report discusses the several steps in the production 
of atomic energy and the problem of control peculiar to 
each. These steps are: the mining of uranium and 
thorium ores; extraction from the ores of uranium and 
thorium compounds; preparation of metallic uranium and 
thorium from the compounds; the production of nuclear 
fuels—U-235, U-233 and plutonium. In general, the 
problem of control becomes more difficult in the later 
stages of the process, since diversion to clandestine mili- 
tary purposes becomes easier, requires less equipment 
and plants and is harder of detection. 

In the mining stage, diversion of ores “will not be 
immediately serious, since it would require considerable 
time and industrial activity . . . before weapons could 
be produced.” On the other hand, diversion or seizure of 
nuclear fuels would be most serious, “because from that 
stage weapons would be produced most quickly and in 
relatively small plants.” In the intermediate stages, con- 
trol is complicated by the fact of “process losses,” which 
“provide an opportunity to conceal diversion by making 
it appear that only process losses have occurred.” This 
danger is greater in the third than in the second stage. 
For both these stages, says the report, “only the applica- 
tion of very close and careful safeguards would provide 
an adequate assurance” against clandestine diversion to 
warlike purposes. 

Committee 3 has laid the facts on the line, and the 
nations must face them. 

If men and nations are to live free from the fear of 
an atomic war, they must know—so far as human in- 
genuity can assure such a thing—that there are no 
clandestine atomic activities going on anywhere in the 
world. That can mean only one thing: international con- 
trol and international atomic disarmament. There must 
be some authority, responsible to all the nations, which 
can enforce the necessary control and inspection. No 
atomic plant should be closed to it, anywhere in the 
world. This is, of course, an invasion of national sov- 
ereignty, as sovereignty is at present conceived. So be it. 
The nations have to make up their minds whether their 
sovereignty is dearer to them than freedom from fear. 

Another point. If any nation refuses to accept this 


control and inspection, if any nation closes its doors 
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and refuses to let the world know what goes on within 
its borders, that nation is automatically inviting the sus. 
picion of the entire world. Fair words are not enough: 
where atomic energy is concerned, we have to know; in 
the light of the danger to the world community, th 
world has a right to know. No nation has the right to 
keep the rest of the world in fear. 

Two plans have been submitted to the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission. One of them, the American plan, 
has gained widespread approval among the nations. | 
places security above sovereignty, calls for an interna 
tional authority with power to control atomic-energy 
production, unhampered by any nation’s veto. The other, 
proposed by Russia, stands on sovereignty, rejects inter 
national control and inspection. To a world shivering 
under the impact of Nagasaki, Hiroshima and Bikini, i 
offers the old, old “safeguards” that have never ye 
really safeguarded anything. 

At times, nations have compromised, accepting a lesser 
instead of a greater evil. Here there can be no compro 
mise. To compromise is to accept the greatest huma 
evil we can foresee—an atomic arms race which can ené 
only in atomic war. Whatever may be the result of hold 
ing firm to the proposals for a workable internationd 
authority with power to enforce its decisions, immune to 
veto by interested Powers, the alternative is unthinkabk 

Some thirty years ago, Pope Benedict XV called fo 
world disarmament. We are nearer to it now then eve 
before, driven, it is true, rather by fear than wisdom 
But fear of the atom may well be for us the beginning 
of wisdom. 


Progressives in Chicagt 


Over the weekend of September 28-29, there was held i 
Chicago a “Conference of Progressives” to lay plans fa 
the 1946 congressional elections. Sponsoring organi 
tions were the CIO Political Action Committee, the Ne 
tional Citizens Political Action Committee and the Inde 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences an 
Professions. 

The moving spirits of the Conference made it clea 
that this was no meeting to found a new political part) 
or to lay plans to capture either of the old parties. Th 
former they regarded as impractical at the present time: 
the latter as impossible. Instead, the strategy was to mo 
bilize the liberal vote with a view to holding the balano 
of power in the 80th Congress, which will be elected » 
November. To this end they pledged support to all 
didates, regardless of party, who agreed to accept th 
foreign and domestic policies of the late President Roo 
velt. What these policies are the delegates spelled out ? 


have 








a score of resolutions, but in general F.D.R.’s foreign 
policy was characterized in terms of “world good neigh- 
borliness” as expressed in the Atlantic Charter, and his 


|} domestic policy in terms of the “economic bill of rights.” 





In view of the world stature of the late President, it 
would be difficult to overestimate the importance of this 
meeting in Chicago. However much Americans differ 
about Franklin Roosevelt’s character, or his administra- 
tive procedures, or his political techniques, the vast ma- 
jority of them accept the program which he so eloquently 
presented and so effectively championed. When, there- 
fore, any group in the population claims for itself the 
Roosevelt inheritance and declares its intention to bear 
on high the banner he dropped in death, it must expect 
to be subjected to microscopic examination. The public 
must be sure that the self-styled champions of the Roose- 
velt tradition speak with the authentic voice of the master 
and faithfully follow the path which he blazed. The 
future of freedom in the world is too precarious right 
now, there are too many sheep in wolves’ clothing roam- 
ing about, to take any chances. 

From the published accounts of the Chicago meeting, 
it is obvious that the sincere liberals in the gathering 
recognized this fact and sought to avoid the pitfalls in 
their path. With his customary bluntness, Harold Ickes 
told the convention: “True American liberalism rejects 
both the policies of the Daily Worker and the highly 
prejudiced emendations of the Chicago Tribune.” And 
CIO President Philip Murray drew the issue even clearer 
and brought many delegates to their feet cheering when 
he said that organized labor “wants no damn Communists 
coming over here and meddling in our affairs.” 

With this plain talk, authentic liberals will agree. It is 
doubtful, however, whether they will agree that all the 
resolutions passed at Chicago, and more especially some 
of the speeches, reflected the true doctrine of F.D.R. 
Reservations will be made, not on what was said about 
domestic policy and the reactionary character of the 
79th Congress, but on foreign policy. Here they will note 
the absence of a ringing condemnation of repeated Soviet 
violations of the Atlantic Charter and the Yalta Agree- 
ment, of Soviet obstructionism in UN, of the anti-demo- 
cratic outrages of Soviet puppets up and down Eastern 
Europe. They will not agree that Henry Wallace is an 
authentic spokesman for Roosevelt’s foreign policies, or 
that American troops should be recalled from China. 
However, other aspects of the foreign-policy statement 
at Chicago will win their approval, notably the absence 
of party-line terminology in describing U. S. foreign 
policy, and the plea for total disarmament. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution made by the Chicago 
Conference is the sharpening of the issue which today 
divides true liberals from the mush-heads and counter- 
leits. That issue is the Four Freedoms. If a man refuses 
to stand by those, if he blinds his eyes to what is going 


iB °n behind the “iron curtain,” he is an appeaser and not 


a liberal. Judged by that test, some of the resolutions 
passed at Chicago are seriously deficient, and some of 
the people there, notably Senator Pepper, should never 
have been invited. 


Mercy-killing clergy 


The purpose of the Physician’s Committee for Legaliza- 

tion of Voluntary Euthanasia, states a letter of the Eutha- 

nasia Society of America, Inc., which we have at hand, 
is to make it legal for every victim of a painful, 
incurable disease to secure, by application to a duly 
appointed court, the right to a prompt and merciful 
death, under medical supervision. We believe it to 
be unwarrantable that a man may be punished for 
cruelty if he does not put a horse or a dog out of 
its misery but is liable to be prosecuted for murder 
if he helps a cancer patient to an overdose of mor- 


phine. 
To this pitiful logic, which equates a human cancer 
patient with horses and dogs, and to this fiendish en- 
dorsement of murder and suicide, the organization claims 
that 1,250 doctors in New York State alone subscribe. 

But more chilling than the doctors’ treason to their 
own very ideals is the endorsement given to the move- 
ment by some fifty-four prominent New York Protestant 
clergymen. Backing the bill for legalization of eutha- 
nasia, which is, they say, “receiving encouragement and 
support from many thinking [sic] people,” they say: 

As regards the ethical issue, after giving the matter 

careful consideration, we wish to state that, in our 

opinion, voluntary euthanasia, under the circum- 
stances mentioned above, should not be regarded as 
contrary to the teachings of Christ or to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 
Such a statement springs either from hypocrisy or from 
utter moral illiteracy; if these ministers are not sincere, 
they are betraying the God they profess to worship and 
serve; if they are sincere, they are unlettered in the very 
first principles of the moral law. 

The two most honored professions in the world—for 
the cure of souls and the healing of bodies—have been 
disgraced by these statements. A Catholic priest would 
be unfrocked for endorsing them. Is there no means of 
disbarring ministers and doctors who have betrayed their 
sacred trust? 


Homeless and stateless 


Even before the Second World War there were in the 
Western world some one million known refugees. Most 
resided in Europe or the Near East and were the leftovers 
from dislocations and political upheavals following the 
First World War. The majority, especially the White 
Russians, could not or would not return to their country. 

The refugee problem was so pressing during the inter- 
war years that the League of Nations had its own special 
body, presided over by a High Commissioner. When 
nazi persecution broke out the condition was aggravated. 
In 1938, after the Evian conference, the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees came into existence. The 
latter agency still cares for non-repatriables and refugees 
in Belgium, Holland, France, Czecho-Slovakia, Switzer- 
land, Germany (3 zones), Austria (3 zones), Italy, the 
Middle East and the United States. 
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Logically, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration undertook the care of persons displaced 
by the war or by the enemy because of race, religion or 
political activities. In 1945 there were millions of these, 
especially in Germany. But UNRRA helps only in getting 
persons back to their homes and in resettling them there. 
According to its authorization, it can resettle displaced 
persons only in the country of origin. The problem of 
non-repatriables it is not prepared to handle. Because of 
international political complications, the Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee is practically in the same position. 

The formation of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Economic and Social Council, 
comes none too soon. Its draft constitution, already ap- 
proved piecemeal by the delegates, remains to be ac- 
cepted in final form. This new refugee body, however, is 
going to run into two very practical difficulties: 1) the 
question of finance will keep recurring, with the result 
that the United States, as was the case with UNRRA, will 
probably have to bear most of the cost; 2) proper re- 
settlement of refugees in the practical order means that 
member governments must offer to receive and resettle 
definite numbers, a thing even nations long on idealism 
seem unprepared to do. 

Upwards of a million persons were uprooted and re- 
settled as a result of Hitler’s—and Stalin’s—racial and 
political policies. Of the 1,200,000 Jews left after Hitler’s 
inhuman liquidation program, at least 150,000 in Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy are in the category of non- 
repatriables. This is somewhere in the vicinity of 20 per 
cent of the total number of such persons. East of the 
Stettin-Trieste line the problem of non-repatriables simply 
goes unrecognized. Most of the remaining displaced per- 
sons, in the category of repatriables, will eventually get 
home, with safety and governmental help. But orphan 
children constitute a special problem. It is now being 
met in various, and sometimes conflicting, ways by gov- 
ernments and private agencies. 

The most serious questions facing the new IRO con- 
cern the definition of a refugee. Russian ideology tends 
to label the intransigents as fascists and war criminals. 
More humane Western nations incline to think that per- 
sons fleeing may have something to flee from besides 
crimes. On the solution of this explosive problem rests 
the ultimate success of the IRO and the effectiveness of 
the promises we made concerning human rights. 


After Nuremberg: Tito 


The most sickening feature of the indictment which 
brings Archbishop Stepinatz of Zagreb, with his clergy 
and faithful, before the bar of Tito’s “justice” as traitors, 
lies in its monstrous perversion of the majesty of law. 
The barbarism strutting unashamed over the prostrate 
peoples of Croatia, Slovenia and Serbia is correctly 
dressed, using the language and livery of “refinement.” 
The tyrant today works his will against his enemy, human 
or divine, in strictly “legal” fashion. “The new Yugo- 
slavia,” its “Marshal” has proclaimed, “is a popular 
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federated republic of a new type of democracy, in which 
national and social problems are solved in a new way; 
and anyone opposed to this regime must answer before 
the tribunal.” 

Thus savagery puts on the trappings of respectability. 
Thus the will of the “liberator” is set up, as of old, for 
the sole law of the land; crime is defined as “opposition” 
of whatever character or source, and a people’s “court” 
is solemnly established to sanction it. The “new type of 
democracy,” the “new way of solving social problems,” 
chartered in mockery of human dignity and of human. 
ity’s fundamental freedoms, proceeds to subject a regi- 
mented nation to the crowning degradation, now so 
terribly familiar a mark of communist “statesmanship,” 
of mounting a judicial mock-trial to give color of “legal. 
ity” to the conqueror’s will. 

Archbishop Stepinatz, Croatia’s angel of charity and 
defender of the oppressed of every race and party, has 
spent his life affirming the freedom of his people under 
law. They now are ordered to “prosecute” him as a 
“collaborator, saboteur, terroristic conspirator and en. 
emy of the people.” Judges, counsel and reporters swing 
into action with orderly precision. Verdict and “charges” 
are prepared together, and the news is trumpeted to the 
world that a sovereign, peace-loving people is settling 
another “purely internal problem” with dignity, firmness 
and dispatch. 

Innocuous facts, the routine record of daily devotion 
to duty, even legendary feats of charity and defiant jus- 
tice, are transformed into accusations. The people's 
“court” is instructed to find their patriot-priest guilty of 
treason to the country he has loved and served to the 
point of living martyrdom. And woe to the minions who 
mete out a sentence officially considered too light. 

The horrors of the nazi concentration-camps and secret- 
police operations have justly earned the reyrobation of 
the conscience of mankind. Tito’s relentless totalitarian 
persecution lays no special emphasis on physical atrocity 
in the nazi fashion. But it adds a more subtle and revolt- 
ing ingredient to the purge prescription. It offers violence 
to nature’s law, and so to nature’s God, on legal grounds. 
It disguises its egregious crime against humanity with 
the majestic vesture and gesture of the law which is 
humanity’s only recourse from tyranny. 

But a sane and sobered world must recognize perver- 
sion and sacrilege for the social menaces they are, or 
renounce all faith in the possibility of a reign of peace 
among free peoples. Archbishop Stepinatz and his fellow- 
defendants are not merely symbols. They are portents. 
Already judged traitors to the “new democracy” of 
Yugoslavia because they have loved justice and hated in- 
inquity, their single real “crime,” as Osservatore Romano 
observes, is the crime of religion, of loyalty to the law 
of God. In defense of the world’s newly-pledged respect 
for human rights and fundamental decencies, our pro 
test, national and international, against this latest “in 
credible iniquity” of Tito’s communist regime should 
be prompt, definite and uncompromising. The sacred 
principle of “non-intervention” has often ere this bees 
battered in the breach for causes far less worthy. 
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The economic outlook 


The analysis of the economic outlook in 1946 here pre- 
sented by Mr. Joseph P. McMurray, economic consultant to 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Education, reflects 





Joseph P. McMurray 


his personal views, the result of long 
service and much study in the field. 





During the war we were warned over and over again 
of the likelihood of a postwar inflation which might be 
followed by a recession, as happened in 1920. The infla- 
tion is here. Now all we have to worry about is the 
recession—will it come, and when? 

Economically we are still at war. The Federal Govern- 
ment, as of June, was spending at the rate of $65 billion 
a year, although the steady decrease in governmental ex- 
penditures will result in an average governmental ex- 
penditure of about $45 billion for the year. But this is 
still a very large share of our total expenditures. Our 
very high net export balance, moreover, is directly 
attributable to the war. 

All the business indexes and statistical series which 
economists watch point to a very abnormal situation. 
We may never come back to normal, but you can be 
sure there will be many changes, and big ones, and 
things will go back—just where or when is hard to tell 
exactly. But we are certainly in for a rough economic 
journey. 

Employment is at a peak. This means that enormous 
amounts of goods and services are being produced, 
newspaper stories to the contrary. While wage rates have 
gone up, cuts in overtime, down-grading, etc., have re- 
duced weekly earnings in manufacturing industries from 
$47.12 in April, 1945, to $43.07 in July of 1946. In 
specific industries this may not be the case; but it is 
well to remember that the cost of labor forms only a 
relatively small part of total manufacturing costs—as in 
the automobile industry, for instance, where labor ac- 
counts for only 25% of the total cost. Increased prices, 
higher sales and lower taxes will, it is estimated, increase 
net profits after taxes from the first quarter of this year 
to the fourth quarter by $6 billion. Savings are still 
increasing at a rapid rate because finished consumables 
are not yet available, although with increased prices and 
decreased wages they are further pyramiding them- 
selves in the hands of the wealthy. (A Federal Reserve 
board study shows that 10% of the consumers with the 
highest savings own 60% of the savings, while 50% with 
the lowest savings possess a mere 3%.) 

We all are aware how much the prices of all commodi- 
ties have moved up in the last couple of months, and 
from the beginning of the war. In June the wholesale 
price index stood at 112.9. In two months it has gone 
up to 128.2, or almost as great an increase as took place 
during the whole war period. The percentage rise is 
about as much as it was after World War I from the 
average in 1919 to the average in 1920. 

Inventories are beginning to accumulate rapidly. This 
is true especially of durable goods. Receipts of goods at 
department stores for the last seven months have been 
increasingly exceeding the record-breaking sales. It is 
expected that in the third quarter of this year inventories 


will be 50% higher than the value of stocks held nine 
months earlier. This compares with the 1919-1920 in- 
crease of about 45%. (For the 12 months ending June, 
1942, the increase in inventories was 64%). A detailed 
study of inventories would probably show that in some 
lines inventories were very low and in others extremely 
high. 

Business loans have increased sharply since V-J Day, 
and have in the last couple of months gone up extremely 
fast. 

Construction is really beginning to get going. Because 
the demand is so tremendous, the amount under way 
seems to be a drop in the bucket. It must also be remem- 
bered it takes about six months to build a house, and 
that the war is only over a year now; 6o that we cannot 
expect houses to appear overnight. A number of con- 
struction materials are in short supply, and prices of 
most construction materials are very high. 

With the reduction of real wages and savings among 
the low-income groups, consumer resistance to higher 
prices will naturally develop. You cannot buy many 
$75 suits on $45 a week, or a house and other things at 
the same time. There is a limit, and once a few of the 
price indexes and the other statistical series reflect this, 
the beginning of what may be a recession (not a depres- 
sion) may be upon us. 

Many of the inventories being piled up are on the 
basis of orders that are initially large in order to fill up 
backlogs. These backlogs cannot last too long in many 
lines, and in some lines are disappearing already. Many 
of the orders are duplicate orders, and much of the 
ordering is pure speculation. There has also been inven- 
tory purchasing in expectation of possible labor- 
management strife. 

If prices go down—and they don’t even have to go 
down, if they merely level off or fail to increase at the 
same rate as they have been increasing—the buyers and 
the sellers begin to worry. Purchases slow down and 
stop. Cancellations of orders begin to come in and then 
begin to snowball. Dumping takes place and price de- 
creases become the order of the day. This does not have 
to happen in all industries or for all goods. It can happen 
for a few items in an industry, or here and there for 
some items in some industries, and the businessmen and 
their economic advisors say “watch out.” This has a 
dampening effect on their purchases and investments, 
and it spreads further and more rapidly, especially when 
there is a large amount of speculative buying and dupli- 
cation of orders. The process itself lends realism to the 
businessmen’s fears. 

Of course, it depends on when it happens. Right now 
price declines, say, in textiles, would not effect the 
market in general very much. Seven months from now 


the effect would probably be very great. 
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Agricultural prices have also moved ahead very rapid- 
ly. The demand for agricultural goods, some agricultural 
experts think, will be sustained for the next two years, 
since there is little carry-over and they are counting on 
considerable demand from the foreign markets. How- 
ever, famines disappear as quickly as they develop and 
high prices may destroy a sufficiently large demand and 
create a surplus. With high prices, moreover, foreign 
competition may develop more than is expected. If this 
occurs, an agricultural price recession would be upon us. 

Everyone is counting upon a period of huge and sus- 
tained construction activity, and certainly there is a good 
reason for it, demand for housing and employment being 
what it is. Yet there has already been a tremendous in- 
flation in real-estate values and in the price of construc- 
tion materials. Certainly in commercial construction and 
to a large extent in residential construction, investors do 
consider cost in relation to income and must make their 
calculations on a long-time basis. Combine this with the 
fact that the peak in real-estate values is about reached 
and you can imagine what can happen. In any case, I 
deubt whether demand will continue to increase at the 
same rate, and the slowing-down of the rise in prices 
will lead to leveling-off, and perhaps to drops in some 
sectors of the market. If this happens and the cost of 
construction materials continues to increase, you may 
have a situation where a number of materials pile up 
and exceed the market demand, with a consequent re- 
action in the price of materials and, perhaps, for a time 
a considerable decrease in the rate of production and em- 
ployment in the industry. Such a situation might de- 
velop just when the finished housing units start to be- 
come available, lending an appearance of reality to the 
fears of over-production—ridiculous as over-production 
in construction may look from here. 

The possibility of labor-management strife is also to 
be taken into consideration. If strikes occur—and they 
will occur if labor leaders are serious about keeping 
wages in line with the cost of living, as I believe they 
are—then it will cause businessmen and others to look 
around and see what their own situation is. I think a 
number will find their own situation not too good, with 
high inventories and high costs and demand beginning to 
fall off. All this on top of uncertainty caused by possible 
and perhaps existing labor strife may be sufficient to 
touch off the spark of economic recession, and it offers 
a good opportunity to assess the blame. 

Many of the possible price declines and the slowing-up 
and stoppage of inventory purchases seem likely to occur 
at approximately the same time—the spring of 1947 or 
by the middle of the year. About that time, prices in 
many lines should level off and surpluses will begin to 
appear, and people examining their own situation will 
find a substantial basis for fear. It may occur at the 
very time when the Government is back to a peacetime 
basis of spending and when the effects of the Govern- 
ment’s economy and deflation program begin to be felt. 
Net exports at that very time may not be as high as 
expected, because of price increases, our foreign policy 
(UNRRA, foreign loans, etc.) and perhaps foreign com- 
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petition, which may begin to develop about that time. 

If agricultural prices drop, it will be the kick in the 
pants that may turn the economy bottoms-up. Or it may 
be construction, or it may be labor strife, or it may be 
a little of everything. Production and employment will 
begin to feel the effects, adding more reason for pes- 
simism and retrenchment. Investments will slow down, 
pending the outcome. And again we will be in a situation 
similar to 1921, but one which I do not believe will last 
as long or be as bad. 

Of course, all this may not happen! OPA may do a 
successful job of controlling the rise in prices. It is pos- 
sible that the present rate of inventory accumulations 
will slow down or level off to a rate more consistent with 
consumer sales and shipments. If, say, textile prices and 
agricultural prices level off, and perhaps fall. before next 
year, it will be a sufficient reminder to others that their 
prices may not go much higher. Inventory purchasers 
will be more cautious, and speculative excesses will be 
reduced all along the line; or predictions of what can 
come or what has happened to stock-market prices will 
instil sufficient caution and economic good sense to pre- 
vent the excesses from occurring. 

Also, I would expect the Administration and business- 
men to be more receptive to a shot in the arm from the 
Government, if it looks as if things were beginning to 
level off or go down. I imagine there will be considerable 
pressure for cash payments for terminal leave rather 
than the present arrangement whereby a veteran receives 
a non-negotiable five-year bond. If this should materialize, 
it would inject a potential two billion dollars into the 
economy at the very time when the slack in demand and 
inventory accumulations were ready to set in. We might 
also get legislation to assist agriculture, a more generous 
foreign-policy attitude on relief and loans, or pressure 
for increased public construction. Profits, savings, de- 
mand and income will still be high, which, of course, 
serves as the economic base for good conditions all 
along. If the international situation doesn’t improve, we 
can be pretty certain war expenditures will increase 
again; and that would change the situation substantially. 

If a recession does take place, I doubt that it can last 
very long, largely because of the high profits and busi- 
ness reserves accumulated, the savings in the hands of 
consumers and the back-log of real demand for durable 
goods and housing which will not have been satisfied. 
In the light of all this, an unbalanced or overloaded in- 
ventory situation would soon correct itself. In addition, 
it is obvious that large amounts of public works are 
urgently required by the 
local, State and Federal gov- 
x —y ernments. Furthermore, and 

very important, almost every- 
one, while he may believe a 
recession might occur, has 
no doubt about a period of 
two to three years of eco- 
nomic prosperity. All this 
adds up to a quick revival if 
a recession does take place. 
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Logic for our 


high schools 


To maintain an effective democracy, to solve the world’s 
problems today, not only college students, but all our 
youth, must be educated to think clearly and logically, is 

the argument of Joseph GC. Dwyer, 





Joseph G. Dwyer 


Assistant Professor of History at 
Mount St. Vincent, Bronxville, N. Y. 





An ominous omissien from the high-school curriculum 
has for long gone almost universally unchallenged. 
Philosophy in its time-honored divisions of Logic, Epis- 
temology, Ethics, Psychology and Natural Theology holds 
a reasonably secure place in the programs of Catholic 
colleges. That any one of these divisions might deserve 
a position of relative merit on the secondary educational 
level has seldom been seriously considered. Whatever 
substantial reasons might be offered for introducing one 
or several of the other branches of Philosophy into 
secondary schools, the introduction of Logic at least 
would seem to be a vital necessity today. 

Mere information, factual knowledge in fields literary, 
scientific and cultural—however capably presented to 
the youth of this nation—cannot be expected to equip 
them for a world that abounds in contradictions, decep- 
tions, half-truths, prejudice, loose thinking, violent emo- 
tional appeals and smooth sophistries designed especially 
for the confusion and befuddlement of the enlightened 
citizens. Strongly disciplined minds are needed in 
America today, minds of millions trained in the art of 
intellectual distinctions. 

A basic course in fundamental Logic should be intro- 
duced immediately into the curriculum of all Catholic 
high schools. Catholic colleges provide the general pat- 
tern that such a course should follow. On the secondary 
level it might be more brief; it might share a term with 
another course. But this subject should have the dignity 
of a separate and formal place in the program in keeping 
with its importance. For this purpose Junior year would 
seem to be most appropriate. At that time the student 
has presumably covered basic courses in English, History 
and General Science as a minimum. The mind has been 
opened and developed to a degree. The two remaining 
years of high school could then be devoted to a serious 
effort to apply the principles of Logic to other fields of 
knowledge, to apply them to other phases of human living 
in this modern world. There are several isolated instances 
where an introductory course in Philosophy has been 
given in Catholic secondary schools; what is needed, 
however, is a firm training in Logic for all students in 
these schools. 

Freshmen in Catholic colleges are usually given a 
solid course in Logic (with proper emphasis on Aristote- 
lian principles of thinking) as an introduction to Scho- 
lastic Philosophy. The importance of this course in the 
principles of clear thinking has never been underestimated 
either in the actual classroom or in the descriptive words 
in the college catalog. How does it happen that this 
supposedly essential course is confined to those fortunate 
enough to find themselves on the way to a college degree? 
Is not training in clear thinking equally essential to the 
high-school graduate? Is there something mysterious or 


magical about a college campus that demands a special 
course in Logic? Is there something similarly magical 
and mysterious about a third-year high-school student 
that makes such an “essential” subject unnecessary for 
him? On the contrary, if Logic is needed at all, it is 
needed especially in high schools where it will reach the 
great majority of our population. One very pertinent 
reason for this need is the fact that of about 7,000,000 
students in high school in this country only a very small 
percentage will ever go to college. Approximately only 
one-tenth of one per cent of the population of this 
country at present are college graduates. Many of these 
graduates have followed some type of formal course in 
Logic, though only a relatively small proportion have 
attended Catholic colleges. 

Today the world is challenging the United States. We 
are, so we are told, being false to our own cherished 
principles. We are betraying the Atlantic Charter because 
we as a nation have even now gone far toward betraying 
the principles of the Founding Fathers of our nation. 
We hold it to be self-evident that all men are created 
equal and endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
abie rights. Yet as a nation our actions give the lie to our 
words. Even we ourselves have lost sight of the real 
meaning of the words that express such fundamentally 
human principles. Bruce Hutchison, associate editor of 
the Winnipeg Free Press, recently pointed out this be- 
trayal of our national ideals in an article condensed in 
the Reader’s Digest (May, 1946). Pearl Buck cited the 
betrayal of our national ideals as one of the main reasons 
why we are hated by every nation in the world today 
(New York Times Magazine, April 28, 1946). The same 
accusation meets us in many other ways. Only mass in- 
voluntary ignorance, mass unconscious deception could 
explain such a terrifying charge. To put it another way, 
our national thinking comes dangerously close to violat- 
ing the fundamental principle of contradiction. All men 
are created equal; therefore, some men of different hue 
of skin are not equal. All men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; therefore we 
must never grant these unalienable rights to some 
peoples—and, above all, we must never mention the Cre- 
ator who endowed men with these rights. Especially 
should we never mention Him in the presence of the 
United Nations. Absence or complete denial of basic 
logical principles is so widespread as to need no further 
illustration. 

The introduction of a formal course in Logic in Catho- 
lic secondary schools might at first present some difficul- 
ties, especially as to method and teachers, but these diffi- 
culties would by no means be insurmountable. Two likely 
objections may arise at this point. One might say that 
the mind of the average high-school student is not sufh- 
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ciently developed at such a “tender” age to absorb the 
“profound” principles of fundamental Logic. Another 
might add that at least in Catholic high schools the re- 
straining influence of religious teaching and spiritual 
guidance for youth removes any need for such proposed 
training in the principles of clear thinking. To this latter 
objection no better answer could be found than the words 
of Father Edward Leen (What Is Education? Sheed and 
Ward, 1944) in speaking of conditions in Ireland, condi- 
tions that are not too remote from conditions in this 
country: 
A common phenomenon of our life is to find an 
assiduous practice of religion co-exist with ideas on 
problems specifically human that are at variance with 
the theory of human life that the Catholic faith im- 
plies. Very often with typical products of our 
schools, both boys and girls, it is not the faith they 
profess but the erroneous notions that have had easy 
access to their untrained minds which give to their 
secular activities the character they bear. 


These very common and disturbing “erroneous notions” 
might have a fighting chance of being examined more 
carefully, if not of being squashed completely, had the 
average high-school student followed a fairly rigorous 
course in fundamental Logic. 

To the former objection that the minds of high school 
students are not sufficiently developed, it can safely be 
said that if they are sufficiently developed to study Eng- 
lish, Algebra, Social Sciences, Industrial Arts, they 
are assuredly capable of studying fundamental Logic. If 
these students can offer their lives in defense of their 
country at war, they should at least be given a chance to 
think clearly about conditions in their country in time 
of peace. It must never be forgotten that there are the 
millions who will listen to radios, read magazines and 
newspapers, join labor unions, run small businesees, 
raise families, belong to political parties and vote for 
their representatives in this great republic. These millions 
are America. If these millions do not deserve the oppor- 
tunity of a formal training in the art of clear thinking, 
the very ideals of our free and democratic way of life 
may soon be, not threatened, but, what is even more un- 
pardonable, forgotten. Not to give these students the op- 
portunity of a rigorous training in the art of detecting 
truth from error, the reasonable from the nonsensical, 
the commonsense from the insane, is a form of intel- 
lectual starvation rivaled only by the physical starvation 
of other millions in the world. 

When Alexis Carrel remarked in Man the Unknown 
that unintelligence is becoming more and more wide- 
spread despite the high type of education provided by 
American schools and colleges, he was in so many words 
stressing the need for training in logical principles of 
thought. Unintelligence can often exist side by side with 
highly specialized knowledge of history, science, art, 
politics and religion. Even authors of popular books on 
Logic can sometimes display remarkably dismaying 
examples of muddy thinking and shallow reasoning. 
Radio advertisers, popular entertainers, commentators, 
politicians, teachers, statesmen and rulers of nations can 
also betray the signs of unintelligence accompanied by a 
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surprisingly superficial abundance of factual information. 
One can only wonder what would happen if Aristotle 
should stop in some day and join a session of the United 
Nations. 

Is Logic in secondary schools practical? Logic is pre- 
eminently practical in human relationships at any time; 
for a high-school student it is as practical as English 
Composition and Geometry; it is as practical as a gym- 
nasium or a swimming-pool. In fact, in the absence of 
training in Logic, the very “practical” significance of 
the above-mentioned branches of physical and intellec- 
tual development tends to vanish in the mist of a vague 
human search for happiness where it cannot be found. 

To well-trained high-school debaters many of the 
fundamental principles of Logic are commonplace. Even 
for them this training must become more extensive; it 
must become as habitual as three meals a day. The mind 
of a youth who can grasp the idea that the square of the 
hypothenuse of a right triangle is equal to the sum of 
the squares of the other two sides, can equally grasp the 
idea that the conclusion of an argument cannot be wider 
than the premises employed in reaching that conclusion. 
What is more important, this same student can, by con- 
stant and well-planned integration of Logic with other 
courses in the curriculum, grasp the idea that columnists 
in the daily newspaper and writers in his favorite maga- 
zine are apt to be cluttered with false analogies, equivoca- 
tion, appeals to prejudices and passions of the masses. 

Obviously a course in Logic will not be a panacea for 
all world problems. But to have trained the minds of all 
youths in the principles for discerning certitude, proba- 
bility and error, would be a great advance toward bring- 
ing America back to first principles again—first 
principles of thought and first principles of the Found- 
ing Fathers of our republic. And this training should be 
for all youths, for ultimately the triumph of Logic in the 
Catholic high school should be held up for the imitation 
of all secondary schools, remote as that possibility may 
seem at the moment. That some students might take such 
a course in Logic without profit cannot be denied; but a 
similar situation exists with regard to every course in a 
high-school curriculum. 

The millions of American high-school graduates, who 
are, after all, the millions who really make America, 
would share one thing in common with that intellectually 
aristocratic one-tenth of one per cent of the population 
who have graduated from college. And that one thing 
would be a treasure that would put new meaning into the 
overworked phrase “equal opportunity for all.” That one 
thing would be the awareness that men are easily de- 
ceived; with that awareness would possibly come the 
ideal that many millions should not so often be deceived 
as they now are. Thomas Jefferson once said that in a 
republic such as ours “error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.” Logic in the high 
schools would go far toward restoring this use of reason 
for clear thinking. The Founding Fathers of this republic 
would rest happier in their graves were they to know that 
the United States prided itself on being not the richest 
but the “thinkingest” nation in the world. 





Open campus co-ops 


On 144 American campuses today, students are securing an 
education for living through “the sharing spirit in work, 
study and play .. . regardless of race, creed or social 





Ray Bernard 


position,” reports Ray Bernard, SJ. 
of St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kans. 





Campus co-ops in this country began hesitantly in 1932, 
at Texas A & M, then at the University of Oregon and 
later at other colleges. Today there are almost 300 co-op 
groups on more than 144 American campuses, helping 
students—100,000 of them—to work their way through 
private and State colleges, maintain their ideals of de- 
mocracy, find better housing, food and recreation, and 
learn to live in brotherhood. 

In each co-op the story is much the same. Needy but 
enthusiastic and courageous young students saw that 
they could help one another attain benefits which they 
could never reach by individual effort. They joined 
forces, studied the co-op principles and set to work to 
realize their dream. Many decided to carry out to the 
full the Rochdale principle of no discrimination in select- 
ing members. They bound themselves into a self-molding 
group, not merely to buy shave lotions and cosmetics at 
a discount, but rather to live cooperatively. They set a 
stirring example for Catholic schools, only a few of 
which have fostered any type of co-op. 

Sacrifice, sweat, long hours of unrewarded planning, 
insult, frequent failure, slow progress, all entered into 
the picture, only to end nearly always in final success. 
The inspiring story of two such student co-ops in Kansas 
universities cannot but remind one of the later pioneer- 
ing of Father George A. McDonald, S.J., and his hopes 
for Catholic co-ops: 

Students in non-Catholic universities have already 

discovered in cooperatives the nearest approach to 

an ideal economic system yet suggested. Since the 
underlying principles of this movement are so funda- 
mentally Catholic, Catholic students could have even 
more success in their application. 

That statement was made in 1936. 

The same year an uninviting prospect lay ahead of 
the first group, a dozen men students at little, non-Cath- 
olic Baker University in Baldwin, Kansas, a small town 
not far from Kansas City. But they pitched into the 
fight. Their purpose appears in a folder, “Education for 
Living” : 

The Men’s Co-operative House on Baker University 
campus is more than just another social organiz- 
ation. It is composed of individuals whose primary 
purpose in coming to college is to secure an educa- 
tion for living. It seeks to cultivate through practice 
the sharing spirit in work, study and play and to 
recognize the essential unity of students regardless 
of race, creed or social position. 

The Co-op House was organized in 1936 to pro- 
vide an economical place in which men students, 
many of whom could not afford to attend college 
otherwise, might stay. 

From its foundation this co-op group agreed upon an 
interracial policy, but three years ago its leaders recog- 
nized that their policy would remain only a bravely- 
worded statement unless they got busy. They proposed 


to the administrators of Lincoln and Sumner high schools 
in Kansas City to invite Negro graduates to Baker Uni- 
versity. The next fall three Negro boys enrolled at Baker, 
came to live at the Co-op House and commenced their 
courses. The policy was becoming a practice. 

At once reaction arose. Some of the older members of 
the co-op group broke away. The remainder kept the 
group active and opened a campaign of persuasion to 
induce the insurgents to return. A year and a half later 
came the reconciliation. 

Meanwhile the townspeople of Baldwin became aware 
of the issue. Some could not understand the new prac- 
tice, while others approved it heartily. Never was any 
hostile spirit expressed. Privately, however, two of the 
restaurant owners agreed to deny service to the Negro 
students. 

Co-op discussion meetings brought forth a plan for an 
all-Baldwin petition of protest to the restaurant owners. 
Two-thirds of the student body and practically all the 
faculty signed the plea asking for a change of policy. 
Nothing came of the initial protest. 

At this time the Co-op House underwent a re-decora- 
tion, and its stove had to be disconnected. This meant 
that no meals could be prepared there. Here was an un- 
looked-for crisis. To meet it, a direct-action plan was 
proposed by the co-op boys and a dozen girls and other 
interested students. 

Three groups of white students walked into one café. 
Then a mixed group entered. The day’s rush had started. 
It was necessary to stand and wait. Then several chairs 
were vacated by girls in on the plan. The mixed group 
sat down, gave its orders and was served without any 
difficulty. The owner himself took the Negro boys’ check 
pleasantly. When later the other restaurant changed man- 
agement, the “gentlemen’s agreement” on non-service 
fell through completely. 

The project came to the attention of a women’s church 
society, which then took an active interest in the Co-op’s 
crusade. Many of the town businessmen grew more sym- 
pathetic through the influence of their wives, members 
of this church society. Campus social organizations main- 
tain a healthy relationship with the interracial co-op. 
After much discussion a sorority intentionally invited 
the Negro boys to their first “mixer” and half of the 
girls danced with them. As members of the Independent 
Students’ Association, the chief social body of the school, 
men of the Co-op have attended many parties and danced 
with the girls present. For the Co-op’s own entertain- 
ments the Negro boys sometimes invited girls from out 
of town. 

Relations with the faculty of Baldwin have been excel- 
lent. “The three faculty members of the board of ad- 
visers of the Men’s Co-op House have been enthusiastic,” 
says young George Carpenter, Jr., with a smile. “The 
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president of the college has lent his moral support to the 
move. Dr. James Chubb, of the national board of évan- 
gelism of the Methodist church, who has his home here, 
has also given us splendid support and counsel.” Car- 
penter has been a leader in the project, moved by a 
burning interest in interracial work and rural life with 
emphasis on co-ops. 

The wedge had entered. Soon it was plain that the 
presence of some Negro girls on the campus would help 
spread the interracial spirit. Plans were formulated and 
workers solicited by the co-op as a nucleus, in a drive to 
open all dormitories to any students. Shortly after, Nisei 
students came into all the dormitories. Mexican students 
came to the Co-op House. Negro girl students were ac- 
cepted at Baldwin, but continued to live away from the 
campus. 

Objection centered on the use of the central dining 
hall, called the “Commons.” Meetings and discussions 
with the president and others followed one another, and 
after a year of work a solution emerged. One dormitory 
would be established as International House and its in- 
mates would eat in the Commons. Not thoroughly satis- 
fied with this arrangement, the student leaders made it 
plain that they would keep pressing for admittance to 
any dorm on an equality basis. Many felt it was a sur- 
render. Still the program will go into effect next fall, as 
all dormitories are full for this term. The thin end of 
the wedge is in, at least. 

Recently the ten-year-old Men’s House Co-op took on 
a more formal name and incorporated itself. One of its 
specially expressed purposes as the Students’ Cooperative 
Association, Inc., is “to encourage extension of the open 
membership principle in cooperatives on campus and 
off.” 

Off-campus vistas opened up when its members helped 
bring about the formation of the Students’ Institute of 
Human Relations, a group which operates among sixteen 
colleges and universities in western Missouri and eastern 
Kansas, to open rooms, food facilities, school opportuni- 
ties and the like to all students regardless of race or 
creed. It holds an annual meeting and an institute and 
maintains a speakers’ bureau and exchange program 
between the students of the various Negro and white 
schools. 

Just as interesting and inspiring is the story of the 
other Kansas interracial co-op which acted on the Roch- 
dale principle of open membership. 

Two years ago the Jayhawk Co-op at Kansas Univer- 
sity revised its constitution in order to provide for a 
more genuine spirit of cooperation among its members. 
The chief provision called for a new feature in recruit- 
ing: a trial membership of one month, then a decision by 
an executive board on the qualifications of the new appli- 
cant. 

Hardly was the change made than a colored student 
asked about his chances of being admitted. The Co-op 
officials found no objection, but thought that some of the 
members might be a bit prejudiced. Several students were 
found who exclaimed, “What? Me live with a Negro?” 
or “What would my parents think?” But the House 
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president calmly countered with, “After all, aren’t we a 
Rochdale Co-op?” 

The new provision for trial membership gave the 
opportunity for a test. Let the colored boy be put on the 
regular month of probation and become well acquainted 
with the other fellows—and all would turn out well. 
When the thirty days were up and the board voted on 
the applicant on the basis of his cooperativeness and 
character, the Negro student became a full member with- 
out the least difficulty. That was the origin of the first 
interracial housing at the University of Kansas. One year 
later a girls’ co-op dropped its restriction on non-white 
membership. 

The girls’ co-op house did not become interracial so 
quietly. Some groups and individuals created a contro- 
versy about the issue, while the girls went calmly about 
their normal life. Today the membership includes twelve 
girls, five of them colored. The administration resisted 
all the complaining pressure-groups and remains neutral. 
A quiet adjustment was pos- 
sible for all the seventeen 
boys in the housing co-op 
simply because they were 
educated to judge the col- 
ored student as an individual. His associates found him 
“a remarkable, model boy—dquiet, reserved, intelligent, 
cooperative, responsible and with nice features.” They 
esteemed him more and more highly in the two years of 
his residence. The Negro boy was soon received into 
intramural sports, attended university plays and concerts 
and swam in the university pool. This year he won the 
William Allen White Award for outstanding interfaith- 
relations work. He became secretary of the House Co-op 
in his second year. Recently he was elected vice-president 
of the YMCA by the four hundred members and chosen 
to represent the group on the All-Student Council of 
thirty-three persons, representatives of seven thousand 
students. 

When this colored student was not allowed to partici- 
pate in the Kansas “Big Six” relays this year, the other 
house members rallied to his help. They circulated peti- 
tions with student signatures and publicized the affair. 
They induced some of the student bodies from other 
universities to protest. The student council of Nebraska 
University joined in. 

His precedent opened the way for additional colored 
members. Three more have since been considered favor- 
ably by the board. One entered this semester. There are 
now several Latin Americans in the co-op. 

Luther Buchele, secretary-treasurer, says: “I have 
never heard any criticism of our interracialism. We have 
always maintained that our aim in the house was first 
and last to be a co-operative house.” 

Here the young student leader refers to that basic 
principle of co-operation which holds much promise for 
interracial work: each member must be considered as an 
individual and on his own merits or demerits. Who can 
limit the benefit to the Catholic Church, if more Catholic 


co-ops, student and otherwise, were to open and 1emain 
“open”? 
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Italy without 
peace 


Italy, freed from fascist shackles, eager to reconstruct on 
democratic lines, with responsible leaders ready and able 
to cooperate in a world family of nations, looks to America 

and Great Britain to give her a chance. 





Barbara Barclay Carter 


Barbara Barclay Carter is the editor 
of People and Freedom, London. 





The many lamentable reports of Italy’s economic situa- 
tion made it a pleasant surprise to see so many tangible 
signs of a vigorous spirit of reconstruction. Traveling 
back and forth through the country north of Rome, by 
road and rail, brought everywhere the sight of well-tilled 
fields with promising crops, of new houses rising out of 
bomb-stricken ruins. If in many towns and cities the 
immensity of the task of rebuilding, coupled with the 
shortage of trucks and gasoline, makes its completion 
remote, there is no doubt of the energy with which it is 
being faced in most areas. 

Communications have been restored with remarkable 
speed. All the main highways, including, I was told, 
those in the south that had been so churned up by war 
as to make it seem impossible that they could be re- 
surfaced for years to come, are already in good repair; 
even the little gardens around the filling-stations bloom 
again in decorative neatness. On the railroads, each day 
carries the electrification cables a stage farther, and per- 
manent concrete bridges are replacing the temporary 
ones that already assure uninterrupted transit every- 
where. 

In the cities, the activity of the many craftsmen, who 
form so characteristic a feature of Italy’s economic life, 
and the abundance of fine wares displayed in the store- 
windows, appeared to me as still further symptoms of a 
will to work that was in itself a promise of ultimate 
recovery. 

This was indeed like the gleam of daylight ahead in a 
long, dark tunnel. Food was—and is—short, for all but 
a comparative few. The very abundance of goods in store- 
windows reflected a general poverty that made purchase 
impossible, even where prices were low by American 
standards. To talk to members of the St. Vincent de Paul 
conferences was to hear pitiful stories of families from 
the professional classes starving slowly in beautifully 
kept, decent apartments, or of the plight of the hundreds 
of thousands of destitute persons, victims of air-raids or 
deportations, to whom the state, with UNRRA assistance, 
can offer hardly enough nourishment to sustain life. 
(Seventy thousand from Cyrenaica are living in huts out- 
side Rome, knowing that the desert has crept back over 
their once prosperous homesteads.) Again, it is certain 
that no government pensioners or employes, and few 
members of the professional classes, earn enough for an 
adequate livelihood, but must try to eke out their salaries 
by selling cherished posessions one by one. 

It is well known that social contacts are difficult be- 
tween different income levels. It has been an obstacle to 
an understanding of Italy abroad that too many foreign 
press correspondents, moving, like the embassy officials, 
on the luxury-restaurant level, find their habitual con- 
tacts in the wealthy superstructure which is utterly alien 


to the new Italy that has arisen through the stresses of 
war. Of this new Italy, the austere poverty of Prime 
Minister de Gasperi, with his refusal to accept even such 
supplements to his meager salary as would be accessible 
to one in his position, strikes the keynote. 

Of the reality of Italy’s rebirth I had a first experi- 
ence at the national congress of the Christian Democratic 
Party, held in Rome in the second half of Easter Week. 
To many of the 2,000 delegates, drawn from every social 
class and every region, drunk with the new experience 
of political freedom, the restraints of parliamentary pro- 
cedure were at first irksome; again and again the presi- 
dent, the venerable ex-Minister de Micheli, who had been 
one of the promoters of the precocious Christian-Demo- 
cratic movement of 1899, strove in vain to make his bell 
heard above the tumultuous altercation. But by the end 
of the Congress it was plain that the assembly had learned 
the two basic lessons of democracy: to give a hearing to 
minority views and to accept majority decisions. 

And what life was there, what enthusiasm!—an en- 
thusiasm that came not from the stimulation of rhetoric, 
but from substantial conviction. The absence of rhetori- 
cal declamation was indeed a most striking feature. De 
Gasperi in his report as Secretary General; Minister 
Gronchi, who evoked loud cheering when he quoted the 
dependence of Italian industry on American coal as a 
proof of the folly of all nationalism; the speakers who 
argued the case for the monarchy or the republic; and 
Dr. Gonella, in his masterly outline of the principles that 
must underlie the new constitution—all spoke with close- 
reasoned and factual sobriety; and the bursts of ap- 
plause that punctuated their speeches showed how surely 
the essential points had been seized. Such a congress 
was—as the foreign fraternal delegation unanimously 
affirmed—truly an historic experience. It became clear 
with what reason the Italians speak of the Resistance 
Movement as a second Risorgimento. For the leaders, 
the years of submergence under fascism had been years 
of preparation; the ardors of the Resistance had rallied 
round them a new generation, youngsters now in their 
twenties, molded and tested in that period of costly 
struggle and incessant danger, a new type of Italian, 
sober, idealistic, with a precocious sense of responsi- 
bility. 

The congress was closing in an atmosphere of brave 
revolution, of confidence in a future to be conquered 
despite all obstacles, when the news came of the first de- 
cisions of the Conference of Foreign Ministers in Paris. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the bitterness, the anguish, 
keenest in those who had done the most to identify their 
country with the Allied cause, that descended upon Ital- 
ians when the news brought realization that they had 
been relegated to the status of a defeated people. Siamo 
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un popolo vinto! I heard it repeated again and again, 
like the twisting of a knife in a wound. The young felt 
themselves betrayed, and would question history. For the 
victorious Powers, Italy was still the defeated enemy of 
1943, to be spared none of the humiliations of defeat. 

The demand for reparations, as it is presented, brings 
a bitter sense of injustice. Not only had the demands of 
the armistice and co-belligerence (1,000 billion lire) 
drained the last drop of Italy’s meager resources, but 
she had paid in blood. The Partisan dead are numbered 
at 128,506, and many died very horribly, for the recog- 
nition accorded the Partisans of other countries, giving 
them the protection of international law, was denied 
them to the last. Nearly 40,000 died in the Italian forces 
fighting under the Allied command, and 2,700 in the 
fleet, which lost 71 units, including a battleship and two 
destroyers. That all this should count for nothing rankles 
as could no material claims in themselves. 

The proposal to treat the fleet as booty cut deepest of 
all. The Government had been resolved to reduce the 
fleet to very much the limits proposed, but a universal 
wave of assent met the determination of the Italian sailors 
(proclaimed in little posters that appeared overnight all 
over Rome) to scuttle their ships rather than “submit to 
such shame.” 

This value set on intangibles the Russians understand. 
Acquiescence in the Russian demand for the fleet or 
Trieste by Britain and America would turn against these 
nations an intensity of Italian resentment that Russia 
could not provoke, for it was to Britain and America 
that democratic Italy turned with ingenuous trust, receiv- 
ing assurances which Russia never gave. And it is not 
from Russia but from Britain and America that the pro- 
posal comes to strip Italy of her colonies, leaving 45 
million people hemmed in with no place left where emi- 
grants may still feel at home. From Britain and America, 
too, come the proposals that, inflicting purposeless hu- 
miliation, must create a festering sense of injustice— 
the enforced, unilateral disarmament of a country eager 
to enter the United Nations, prepared for spontaneous 
disarmament and ready to accept such limitations as the 
UN shall dispose for all its members; the special central 
commissions (averted by Russian intervention), and Mr. 
Bevin’s careless implication that not till their task is 
completed—some 18 months from the peace—will Italy 
be deemed a “reliable member of the United Nations,” 
among whom she will thus enter on a footing of perma- 
nent inferiority. 

An inspiration of the new Italy was the keenness of 
its international sense, the fruit of the Mazzini tradition 
and the teachings of the acknowledged leaders of its 
political thought—Don Sturzo, Benedette Croce, Guido 
de Ruggiere, the late Guglielmo Ferrero or Pietro 
Gobetti. The clandestine press under the German terror 
dealt constantly with European federation; you will hear 
the idea today constantly voiced by the man in the street, 
and a World Federation Party found worldwide eulogies. 
Yet this democratic Italy, in the words of the cld ex- 
Premier Orlando at the Liberal Congress, was “without 
a single friend.” 
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The state of mind created was such that when Mr. 
Dalton at the Socialist Congress in England greeted the 
Italian delegates with a pleasant Viva ['/talia, they nearly 
wept, wondering if they had heard aright; that the fact 
that de Gasperi was greeted with personal courtesy in 
Paris (on that visit for which the whole credit must go 
to Mr. Molotov, and which gave an impression of avert- 
ing irremediable disasters); that Mr. Byrnes had even 
patted him cordially on the shoulder, became news to 
be received with touching pleasure. But at the elections 
a million votes went to the Uomo Qualunque party, 
which hints continually in its press that the National 
Liberation committees, fooled by the Allies, had brought 
upon the country useless suffering. 

But a more immediately ominous prospect hangs over 
the Italian democracy, so promisingly reborn. It has 
been taken for granted, in the press outside Italy, that 
agreement between the Big Four is all that is required 
for peace. The question has never been raised: what if 
it were a peace that the Italian Government refused to 
sign? Impossible, it will be said, when Italy is dependent 
economically for her very existence on Anglo-American 
good pleasure. But the men who stood out against fas- 
cism for twenty years at the cost of imprisonment and 
poverty, who waged an unequal battle against the Ger- 
mans and Fascists—and won—are no signers on dotted 
lines. Their lives have been shaped by the conviction that 
principles of justice and honor outweigh material argu- 
ments. It has become quite certain that de Gasperi, who 
has won an extraordinary ascendancy over the whole 
people, will not sign an unjust or dishonoring peace. He 
will not sign away Trieste, or the simple “renunciation” 
of Italian sovereignty over her colonies. All that is most 
sound and vital in Italian democracy will be behind him. 


Looking ahead 


Like World War I, this war has left behind it refugees 
by the hundreds of thousands who are unable or un- 
willing to return to their former places of residence. In 
many cases politically compromised, but just as often 
afraid of persecution or discrimination in their home 
countries, these refugees constitute a major postwar prob- 
lem which can be met satisfactorily only on the inter- 
national level and with due regard for human rights. 
Father William J. Gibbons will discuss this problem in 
next week’s issue. 

Where atheism denies God, secularism tries to bypass 
Him. It focuses our attention on temporal things and 
material comforts until the eternal things fall out of 
focus in the background of our attention. Even Catholics 
are not immune to it. Louis Baldwin will treat of its 
dangers and the remedies against it. 

America’s Education editor, Father Allan P. Farrell, 
will write next week on the Bus Transportation issue. 
Father Harold C. Gardiner, the Literary Editor, will carry 
his discussion of literary principles that have been cur- 
rent coin in western thought a step ahead by developing 
the idea of inspiration. 
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The untethered 
mind of Wells 


Author of a history that “brushed aside the Christian con- 
cept of Godhead and . . . the moral precepts which help 
to sustain civilized citizenship,” he distorted the mind of a 

whole generation of youth, says Doug- 





Douglas Newton 


las Newton, well-known contributor to 
English periodicals. 





The death of H. G. Wells called up three memories. 
The first was of Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson, the novel- 
ist, arguing the possibility of Wells’ coming into the 
Church. It was after the publication of Tono-Bungay, 
and Hugh Benson felt that there were passages in that 
book, the death of Uncle Pondevero, for instance, as well 
as in others, that showed a spiritual questing, which, 
coupled with Wells’ warmth, sincerity and genuine hu- 
manitarianism, amounted to a sense of faith very close 
to the borders of Catholicism. 

The second was a number of years later, when I heard 
a director of a publishing firm describe an astonishing 
conference he had just had with Mr. Wells. Wells had 
wanted his firm to publish a new, popular edition of his 
Outline of History and, exacting about their productions, 
these publishers had invited a number of historians to 
discuss the book’s historical values with Wells. The way 
these experts had taken Wells to task for his many in- 
accuracies and reduced the Outline to historical pulp, 
had, the director said, been one of the most extraordi- 
nary experiences of his life. 

The third memory was my account of the above to 
Hilaire Belloc, who some time before had publicly de- 
nounced the Outline on the grounds of Wells’ “ill ac- 
quaintance with modern work on biology, with early 
Christian writing and tradition, with Christian doctrine 
itself; and, in general, his incompetence.” Naturally Bel- 
loc was not surprised at what | told him. It was Wells’ 
ignorance of history that had forced him to challenge 
the book. But he went on to say that an even greater 
tragedy than this ignorance was Wells’ power as a popu- 
larizer. He had, as Belloc never failed to testify, a gift of 
lucid and vivid description beyond that of any contem- 
porary writer. He had gained with this very real talent 
an immense following, especially among the young and 
aspiring. This following, succumbing readily to the 
charm of his persuasion, accepted all he said as the last 
words in Science and Progress, without troubling to 
question his authority. Thus there was already in process 
a new world order based on false assumptions. 

(As a footnote to this I might add that, early in the 
war, I asked a young Catholic soldier who had worked 
his way up from the ranks to a commission through 
service at home and abroad, what he thought was the 
outlook of the young men of the service. He answered: 
“As far as it expresses itself, I should say Wellsian. They 
have a sort of prevailing feeling that all the old creeds 


and standards have been ‘washed up,’ and that, free of 
those hindrances, scientific education must give us a 
glorious tomorrow.”’) 

Now to me, at least, these three memories link. They 
seem to explain Wells both in himself and as the social 
force he undoubtedly was. Hugh Benson’s feeling that he 
was near the Church seems an extravagance now; but 
didn’t it expose a dangerous quality we were inclined to 
overlook? Wells’ humanitarianism had a fire beyond any 
doctrinaire Fabianism. Belloc recognized his “burning 
missionary zeal.” Dr. Richard Downey, now Archbishop 
of Liverpool, and one of the most searching of the Out- 
line’s critics, declared that Wells himself was a “religious 
reformer zealously propagating a new evangel,” and that 
this was the quality that made him a real danger. In- 
deed, was it not this evangelical zeal that added an in- 
spirational note to his incomparable prose style, and 
found an echoing enthusiasm in a generation robbed of 
real faith, like himself and, like himself, still yearning 
for “something,” as he was fond of saying? A youth 
eager to “do things . . .” reaching out for that “per- 
petual dawn,” as he called it, for which their deprived 
souls craved but which their circumstances and education 
prevented their understanding? 

Even Wells’ very defects in knowledge and outlook 
were those of his day, circumstances and upbringing. He 
was, as he might have called himself, a creature of The 
New Emergence. He was one of the clever young men 
who found their chance in the new education movement 
of England. That movement, freed from the rigors of 
hard reasoning that was the touchstone of the School- 
men and, indeed, scornful of it and all religious educa- 
tion, which was regarded as a compact of intolerance 
and ignorance and as a clog on the wheels of Progress, 
made the youth of that day say that they had struck off 
all ancient shackles and freed themselves for a forward 
striding into glorious and limitless possibilities. “Possi- 
bilities,” a word of indefinite wonders, was a favorite 
with Wells. 

This enthusiasm, moreover, was fanned hot by the 
teachings of Huxley (under whom Wells himself sat in 
hypnotic rapture) and their own readings of Darwinism, 
which, to the minds of more than the youth of that day, 
had completely swept away all theology and religion, 
replacing it by a new Law—a new godless gospel of 
evolution, by which Progress, assuming a capital P, 
mounted stage by inevitable stage of human betterment 
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until the whole world became a Paradise of man-made 
perfection. 

That exciting material dogma suited Wells and his 
kind exceedingly. Not only were they new makers of 
new Heavens on Earth, they themselves were mounting 
the evolutionary stages. Wells was not, as certain papers 
strive to convey, of the laboring class. He was born into 
the fair comfort of a family that had already separated 
out from labor, moved a stage up, so to speak, and was 
ready to move up another to the “black coat” class into 
which, in fact, Wells himself naturally stepped. 

This, too, must have had an important effect on his 
character. Already on the rise, yet conscious of the steep- 
ness of the way ahead for his kind, it would have been 
outside human nature for him not to feel that he was 
an active part of this new world process of evolutionary 
democracy. He was, indeed, playing this part with honor, 
and to his honor he never lost his generous and active 
sympathy with the under-dog; nevertheless, it left in him 
a certain prickly suspicion of what he conceived to be 
those undemocratic forces opposing the rise of such as 
himself. Among these, ancient bigotry rather than new 
knowledge ranked the Church and its priests—of whom 
he speaks in one of his novels as men with faces averted 
from the dawn and feet set backwards. 

All these factors are apparent throughout the body of 
Wells’ work. Even in his early fiction, where his creative 
power is his true dominant, they were incidentals slipped 
into minds laid open by the splendid sweep of his tale- 
telling. In his sociological writing these aspects of his 
educational and philosophical equipment were naturally 
more marked and, because of his immense popular in- 
fluence, more tragic. 

But more tragic than all was their part in his Outline 
of History, which was issued in fortnightly parts in 1920. 
With its dazzle of colored illustrations, photographs, 
graphs and maps, and its striking covers, it was from the 
first an amazing bookstall triumph. The brilliant felicity 
and ease with which Wells presented the most recondite 
aspects of the human story fascinated all types of minds 
and boosted it to phenomenal sales. Its aim, in Wells’ 
own words, was: “an attempt to reform history-teaching 
by replacing narrow nationalistic history by a general 
review of the human record.” 

G. K. Chesterton had another word for it. He said: 
“I do not believe that the best way to produce an outline 
of history is to rub out the line.” That, in essence, was 
the accusation leveled at Wells by Catholics, headed by 
Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton and Dr. (now Arch- 
bishop) Downey. He rubbed out or blurred any line of 
fact that did not fit his “preconceived philosophical and 
religious opinions. . . . Every bead must be made to fit 
the string on which Mr. Wells has determined to thread 
it,” wrote Dr. Downey, and again: “Like Nietzsche, he 
has set out to blaze a new path—into the future and back 
across the ages. Under the spell of his message, facts are 
molded to fit theory, and his history becomes little better 
than a novel with a purpose—a thrilling story designed 
to show that the new faith is higher and nobler than the 
old.” 
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Though Wells declared that Belloc, and indeed all Cath- 
olics, are “pinned to the dogma of the fixity of man 
[i.e., not an evolutionary man—one of his many ignor- 
ances] and thereby to a denial of progress,” he held that 
his own mind, released by science and ranging free, was 
pinned to nothing at all, not even the belief that “Prog- 
ress must go on!” Nevertheless it was plain that his his- 
toric theory was commanded by a conviction that life did 
progress onward and upward through stages of unchal- 
lengeable evolution. The whole Outline is molded té that 
belief. 

Indeed the main clash with Belloc turned upon Belloc’s 
breaking the news to him that a considerable body of 
modern scientists dissented from Darwinism and Natural 
Selection. Wells was apparently so completely unaware 
of this that he practically accused Belloc of “making it 
up out of his own head.” Even Belloc’s production of a 
formidable list of such scientists left him incredulous. 

Again, in order to demonstrate that the idea of God 
is also only an evolution and not a revelation, Wells 
chose “The Old Man” and “ancestor worship” theories 
of Herbert Spencer and Grant Allen as his best line of 
proof. He was brought to book by Dr. Downey, who 
pointed out that these theories were not only dated and 
discarded, but had been scientifically demolished by such 
authorities as Prof. Jastrow and Dr. Jevons. Yet upon 
such an unhistorical base Wells had built his structure of 
an “evolving” religion, including even the evolution of 
monotheism among the Jews—who had never been any- 
thing but monotheists. 

Yet again, faced with the historical evidence that the 
Catholic Church had plainly forestalled his evolutionary 
time-table by opening up the prospect of the modern edu- 
cational state of Europe, he fitted it into his theory that 
the day of science alone brought enlightened freedom, 
by asserting that the Church’s “conception of education 
was not release but the subjugation of minds.” 

It is, however, vain to trail Wells through all his 
errors, whether of culpable ignorance, special pleading 
or, as so often in the case of the Church, the instinct if 
not the malice of bigotry. All were exposed, almost page 
by page, by Dr. Downey, Belloc and Chesterton in sev- 
eral series of articles published in the British, American 
and African Catholic Press; the first two also reprinted 
their material in booklet form. But though all this was 
trenchant and destructive criticism of Wells’ competence 
as an historian and his ability to support his theories by 
scientific or historical evidence, and though it was given 
the widest possible publicity, that publicity was limited 
largely to the Catholic body. It was in a wider, more 
popular field that mischief was done. 

Wells had, in fact, produced a best-selling world his- 
tory that brushed aside the Christian concept of God- 
head, and all its doctrinal, philosophic and moral pre- 
cepts which help to sustain in man the virtues of Chris- 
tian—that is, civilized—citizenship. He had replaced it by 
a woolly religion of Science and Sentiment, in which 
mankind “swims in expectation of ever-increasing possi- 
bilities” and in which “existence is a perpetual dawn!” 
A naive religion without foundations or structure, code, 



















ings-out for humanitarian moons. 


Yet that simple yearning called to millions of hearts 
which Wellsian and other modern “Get Good Quick” 
theories had helped to empty of real religion. Whole 
generations were infected by him and, taking fire from 
the burning missionary zeal that quickened his unrivaled 
talent for persuasion, were swept into anticipation of a 
neon-lit Utopia in which all the switches were scientifi- 
cally sound, even if moral standards and spiritual values 
were not laid on. So, blind to the intellectual and moral 


doctrine, principles or law—only yearnings, only reach- 


anarchy that follows in the wake of such utopian posi- 


tivism, he lured youth with false formulas into a belief 


in brave new worlds, only to see how such insubstantial 
dreams crumbled and collapsed under the dire tragedy 
of our too-material day. 

But what if his spirit, which Hugh Benson felt to be 
so close to the Church, had crossed its border and he had 
used his unmistakable gifts in a true cause? Would he 
at the end of his life have written of “Mind at the End 
of its Tether”? Or been filled with so much despair for 


the future of mankind? 











Pitfall on the Highroad 
A WOMAN OF THE PHARISEES 








By Francois Mauriac. Holt. 225p. $2.50 


France sends us another notable novel 
to follow Bernanos’ Joy of two weeks 
ago. If the Bernanos book, like all his 
earlier studies of sanctity, was steeped 
in a sort of dark and fascinating in- 
tensity, Mauriac, in an analysis no less 
profound, stresses a more lucid and 
less interiorly complicated approach. 
Further, instead of dealing directly 
with the effect of holy living on per- 
sons bewildered by it and even hostile 
to it, Mauriac chooses to lay open a 
pitfall that can lurk on anybody's road 
to holiness. 

That trap is spiritual pride, as the 
title of the novel too revealingly dis- 
closes. Brigitte Pian, the book’s pro- 
tagonist, is not exactly a devout, but 
she is, or considers herself, a very re- 
ligious woman. God, she feels certain, 
has given her great gifts and graces, 
and the most excellent of these is the 
ability to guide others along the de- 
manding road of sanctity. She is quite 
sincerely unaware of any presumption 
in these thoughts and actions, and it is 
only as the story progresses and she 
has to face the tragic confusions her 
interference engenders that she begins 
to doubt her prerogatives. She is, until 
the change toward the end of the book, 
a good woman who has been singularly 
obtuse to the meaning of humility. 

She begins the story by making al- 
most impossible of achievement the 
happy marriage of a man who, she is 
convinced, is rejecting a vocation to the 
priesthood. She helps to complicate a 
youthful love between two friends of 
her step-son, and so confuses the affair 
that their eventual marriage promises 


not much more than cyclical estrange- 
ments and reconciliations. Her inter- 
ference helps to bring about the un- 
deserved suspension of an heroic priest. 


And all the time: 


Was she a saint? She was making 
great efforts to be one and, at each 
step forward, fought hard to hold 
the ground she had gained. No one 
had ever told her that the closer a 
man gets to sanctity the more con- 
scious does he become of his own 
worthlessness, of his nothingness, 
and that he gives to God, not from 
a sense of duty but because the 
evidence is overwhelming, all 
credit for the few good activities 
with which Grace has endowed 
him. 
It is a merciless probing to which 
Mauriac subjects his character—but 
no, not merciless, else the author would 
be revealing the same defect he sets 
out to cauterize. His attitude, | feel, is 
expressed in the words he puts in the 
mouth of Abbé Calou: 
You [the step-son to whom he is 
writing} must not sneer at the way 
her spirit moves, nor look on her 
ordeal as something petty and in- 
significant. Up to now she has seen 
only the edifying aspect of her 
activities. Suddenly, and without 
warning, her eyes have been 
opened onto a new and horrible 
view of herself. When Christ 
makes us see clearly, and we be- 
come aware of our actions pressing 
in upon and surrounding us, we 
are as much astonished as was the 
man born blind who, in the Gospel 
story, saw “men as trees walking.” 
This passage gives a hint as to the 
book’s ending, for Brigitte, after an 
agony of scruples, and after having 
found a real love late in life, “had 
come to the knowledge that it is use- 
less to play the part of a proud servitor 
eager to impress his master by a show 
of readiness to repay his debts to the 
last farthing . . . she understood at last 
that it is not our deserts that matter 


but our love.” 
This is truly a rich book. It is rich 
foremost in the theme; it is peopled 


with many vivid, strong (for good or 
evil) characters; it is definitely adult 
and rewarding reading. It is a modern 
parable illustrating most dynamically 
the compenetration of trust and diffi- 
dence that makes saints: utter trust in 
God, utter diffidence in self and one’s 
own goodness. It is a modern statement 
of Saint Paul’s “Let him who stands 
take care that he fall not.” 
Haroip C. GarpIner 


Spanish Diptych 

LA MORAL DEL HOMBRE DE 
NEGOCIOS 

Por Joaquin Azpiazu, SJ. Razon y Fé, 
Madrid. 70lp. 75 pesetas 

LAS REFORMAS SOCIALES EN 
ESPANA 

Por Florentino del Valle, SJ. Razon y 
Fé, Madrid. 179p. 











Those who caress the illusion (or the 
hope) that Spain is really “a menace 
to international peace and security” 
will glean small comfort from these 
attractive volumes. On the contrary, we 
are here presented, from Fomento So- 
cial, the busy social center at Madrid, 
with an impressive record of national 
reconstruction and reform containing 
much of practical value for those en- 
gaged in the task of binding up the 
wounds of our own civil war in the 
midst of our own tragic ruins. 

Padre Azpiazu, the veteran Basque 
Jesuit counselor of the Catholic social 
movement in Spain, offers us the com- 
prehensive manual of business ethics 
for which we have been waiting for a 
long time. He has contrived to inter- 
weave harmoniously the broad direc- 
tives of the social encyclicals with the 
stubborn, complex reality of modern 
economic fact. The result is a monu- 
mental conscience-guide for corpora- 
tion lawyer, butcher, banker and bond- 
holder alike. Though he has laid under 
contribution a rich, wide range of 
socio-economic doctrine, case-histories 
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and jurisprudence, the language re- 
mains sufficiently untechnical for conve- 
nient handling by the moralist and 
business man, alone or in conference. 

More plain and more significant is 
Father Azpiazu’s message. If business 
big or little is to be what it should be 
—by reason of the goods and services 
it provides for human need and fellow- 
ship—one of the noblest of man’s pro- 
fessions or “vocations,” the individual 
member-of-the-firm or factory-worker 
must lift it out of the anonymity and 
brutish materialism in which “un- 
bridled” competition and spuriously 
“free” enterprise have left it, a help- 
less prey for the Communists. Busi- 
ness at the bank, market, farm or stock 
exchange must be spiritualized by the 
business man’s daily dedication to prac- 
tical justice, charity and equity. 

The three problems which plague 
economic organization everywhere in 
the world to-day (except in Russia, 
where morality is officially meaning- 
less) are industrial relations, distribu- 
tion of income and concentration of 
economic power (see Father Masse’s 
“Ferverino for Business,’ AMERICA, 
Sept. 14), which have been maddening- 
ly complicated by the “pure” economists 
and statisticians. Azpiazu sees and 
solves them as simple projections of the 
fundamental moral questions which 
confront the conscience of the individu- 
al before they become headaches for so- 
ciety and government. What business 
have morals in business? Where lies 
the individual’s responsibility for just 
wages, prices, interest, profit? How 
does the speculator influence and con- 
trol the price structure? Is manage- 
ment a “prerogative” or a service? 
Does social legislation bind in con- 
science, and must I pay my taxes? The 
answers to these questions, authorita- 
tively and readably set forth in this 
compendium for business leaders, are 
the answers to our hopes and fears for 
any decent reconstruction of the social 
order. 

Florentino del Valle puts into the 
record a sober but eloquent account of 
steadily developing Spanish. social en- 
terprise, of which the correspondents, 
busy with the coverage of political con- 
flict, have told us little. Whatever 
reservations we have had, or do still 
entertain, on the political implications 
of the Spanish Labor Charter and its 
supplementary Bill of Rights (Los dos 
Fueros), we cannot without bad grace 
or worse resist the evidence that a 
large measure of social justice is com- 
ing to Spain within their framework. 


Perhaps, the Spaniard being the 
majestic freeman that he is, in spite of 
the framework. 

The statistical curves for housing, 
rural resettlement, family wages and 
allocations, unemployment relief, social 
insurance, technical and _ vuvcational 
training and social service (auxilio so- 
cial) are rising persistently, despite 
two decades’ chaos in international 
trade, unusual drought and the eco- 
nomic impoverishment consequent upon 
a vicious civil war. Conceived as a mas- 
sive popular effort to restore to labor 
its “attribute of human honor” and to 
capitalism its dignity as “a cooperative 
community of service,” the Spanish 
achievement, recorded here modestly in 
warm pictures and cold figures and 
facts, deserves more than mere sympa- 
thy, diplomatic petulance or spite. We 
could well afford to profit from the 
spirit, if not from the letter, of Spain’s 
current contribution to our common 
social planning. J. Eowarp Correy 


How the World Is Ruled 





CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 





By Col. Herman Beukema, Major Wil- 
liam M. Geer and Associates. RKine- 
hart. 362p. $4.50 


Although this compactly written work 
has been in circulation as a text book 
for some time, the publishers have only 
now released it for the general trade, 
apparently with the conviction that it 
has an interest for a wider group. This 
conviction seems to be justified. 

The “contemperary foreign govern- 
ments” are really the key major 
Powers that have played a role on both 
sides during the war. These are: 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, 
the Soviet Union and Japan. A last 
chapter deals with international secu- 
rity and details the past and current 
efforts towards controlling war. There is 
nothing about Latin America. 

This is not only a book on compara- 
tive government, it is also part history, 
part political science and part con- 
temporary politics. A major slant has 
been the attention given to the security 
and power factors of the subject. How 
the book came to be so inclusive is ex- 
plained by the fact that it grew out of 
courses delivered at the United States 
Military Academy, with the particular 
needs of the cadets in mind. It was 
aimed at providing the future officers 
with the basic things they should 
know about the countries many of them 
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will have intimate dealings with. lt 
was also a book trimmed to the exigen- 
cies of a very ungenerous curriculum. 

We have as an end product a work 
filled with essential facts interspersed 
with objective political comment and 
evaluation. One turns to the fifty pages 
devoted to the USSR, for example, to 
find out what the professors in our 
military academies are teaching their 
students. This is the best portion of the 
book, partially because it is the section 
most vital to know, but also because of 
the considered and restrained judg- 
ment that went into the observations 
on the Soviet system and current So- 
viet international policy. In this chapter, 
as in the others, a great deal of ground 
is covered, dealing not only with the 
governmental structure of the country 
but the historical events that preceded 
and helped to shape it. Frequent divi- 
sions of topics allow the authors at 
once clearly and briefly to express the 
chief features of the state in question. 

While the general public should wel- 
come this valuable survey, despite the 
march of events that have out-dated 
some of its contents, this reviewer is 
not so sure that a curriculum which 
compels a professor to write a com- 
pendium of history, politics and gov- 
ernment for one course is adequate or 
praiseworthy. It is rather disquieting to 
find that our coming military leaders 
are allowed so little time to study these 
questions, particularly when you think 
of the grave political responsibilities 
that many of the graduates of West 
Point are this minute carrying. If this 
book is a credit to the competent 
scholarship of the West Point teaching 
staff, it is no credit to the narrow cur- 
riculum so overburdened with scientific 
and technical subjects that several of 
the most important fields of human en- 
deavor have to be compressed into one 
book and one course. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 





THANK YOU, MR. PRESIDENT 





By Merriman Smith. Harper. 348p- 
$2.50 


One by-product of Mr. Truman’s ad 
ministration, if he stays in office long 
enough, will probably be a radical re 
form in the habits of certain Washing- 
ton correspondents. Assigned perma- 
nently to the White House, they have 
to adjust themselves to the President's 
predilection for an “early to bed, early 
to rise” routine. Newspapermen who 
had never even heard that there is a0 
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hour of the day called six a.m. now 
find themselves competing with the lark 
if they wish to stay in competition with 
the other press services. 

Merriman Smith is one of those who 
had to make the great reform. He is 
UP correspondent at the White House, 
having been assigned to that post in 
the fall of 1941. As senior wire-service 
man, it is his “Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent” that terminates the weekly press 
conference and is the signal for the 
wire men to buck the crowd, football 
fashion, and get their news to the na- 
tion without the loss of a split second. 

He is one of the “three ghouls”— 
the others being AP and INS—who 
stick to the President almost as closely 
as the Secret Service. His book is fas- 
cinating reading, giving a picture of 
Roosevelt and Truman which few out- 
side the White House circle ever see. 
Mr. Smith has the gift of comedy and 
tragedy, as the chapters on Yalta and 
on the death of Roosevelt testify. He 
touches on White House problems— 
such as the electric gun-and-knife de- 
tector installed at the door, which had 
to be abandoned at once, because the 
guard who opened the door carried a 
gun. It might also have raised delicate 
international questions: suppose it had 
revealed that the British Ambassador, 
for instance, was carrying a gun? 

Not that Mr. Smith confines himself 
to the trivial. He gives an objective, 
but not unkindly, picture of the Roose- 
velt era, especially during the war. He 
has sympathy for Mr. Truman, honestly 
trying to cope with national and inter- 
national problems and growing into the 
stature of the Presidency. He indicates 
his belief, for example, that the next 
time Truman and Stalin meet, Stalin is 
coming to Truman. 

Mr. Merriman does a fine job of spik- 
ing, from first-hand knowledge, some 
of the rumors spread about Roosevelt, 
in life and after his death. 

The publishers call the book a Har- 
per “find.” Readers will agree. 
CHARLES K&ENAN 





ASYLUM PIECE 





Doubleday. 318p. 


By Anne Kavan. 
$2.50 


Literary recognition of insanity as a 
fact of life has been encountered from 
Shakespeare to the Surrealists, but it 
remains a precarious theme for both 
writer and reader. It is too easy to fall 
between morbidity and maudlin senti- 
ment, or to capitalize the abnormal for 


its shock value, as in the freakish 
roman noir of the past and the equally 
freakish psychological film of the pres- 
ent. 

But in the thirty-four short stories in 
this volume, Anna Kavan has ranged 
over the field of mental illness with 
restrained artistry and sympathetic in- 
sight. Perhaps it should be indicated 
at the outset that she is a modern story- 
teller with a fine disregard for what 
textbooks call plot structure. Her 
stories are more evocations of moods 
and states of mind than simple narra- 
tives, a fact which militates against an 


adequate summary. Readers who care 
about psychological labels, such as re- 
gression, melancholia, hysteria, intro- 
jection and persecution complex, can 
paste them on at will, but jargon is not 
important here. What is important is 
the author’s subjective re-creation of 
disordered outlooks to induce sym- 
pathy, not pity. Miss Kavan does not 
invite any contemporary Miss Prim to 
associate vicariously with people to 
whom she would not dare speak in real 
life. 

The first section of the book suffers 
by a casual grouping which sometimes 

















The history of Australia is really pretty startling. A hopelessly wretched, 
wildly misgoverned colony of convicts was transformed into a great nation 
in little more than a hundred years. And this came about largely, it seems, 
because a handful of Catholics simply would not put up with things as they 
were. Father O'Flynn, who was deported for saying Mass publicly in the very 
early days, and who made himself felt when he reached England; Father 
Therry, idol of the convicts and scourge of the officials; Caroline Chisholm, 
as great an organizer as Florence Nightingale (and even better at getting 
her own way), who made life possible for the women immigrants; Cardinal 
Moran, a pioneer in Social Reform — these and a dozen other great figures 
had more to do with the building of Australia than we realize. Perhaps we 
cre not much to blame; the whole story had not been told till Father 
James G. Murtagh wrote AUSTRALIA: THE CATHOLIC CHAPTER ($3.00), a 
book we heartily recommend to anyone who thinks effort by individual 
Cotholics can have littie effect on the history of the next hundred years. 


While Australia was at its most turbulent, but in a very different atmos- 
phere, Charies Kingsley made the appalling mistake of calling Cardinal 
Newman a liar. The result was the greatest of all stories of conversion, the 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA ($3.00), which we now reprint with a foreword 
by Maisie Ward giving the circumstances in which Newman wrote and the 
reasons why poor Mr. Kingsley, who started the whole thing, has almost 
disappeared from this, Newman's final edition. 


If you would like to realize the difference between the religious atmos- 
phere in Newman's Oxford and modern Harvard, you could not do better 
than read A TESTIMONIAL TO GRACE ($1.50) by Avery Dulles while the 
APOLOGIA is fresh in your mind. 


Hiroshima, it seems, is still news. We suspect ten Catholics must have read 
John Hersey's brilliant report on it in the New Yorker and the Herald 
Tribune for one who has read what Msgr. Knox has to say of its implica- 
tions for Catholics in GOD AND THE ATOM. If costs more, but it is well 
worth $2.00 to know just where we stand on a matter so important and so 
endlessly discussed. 
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suggests continuity between stories and 
denies it at other times. In a general 
way it shows a paradoxical pattern of 
mental disintegration. For the subject, 
reality recedes into the shadow of a 
mysterious enemy, and the end is con- 
finement. Some of the pieces, notably 
At Night and Machines in the Head, 
abandon the narrative form completely 
to project a stage in the cracking 
process. 

The middle section comprises num- 
bered episodes in the world of insanity. 
Here we meet Hans who worries about 
business and writes telegrams which 
are never sent; Marcel, who yearns for 
a gay life but lacks courage to escape 
from sheltered unreality; Zelie, who 
screams for her mother against walls 
of wire mesh. In the last section Miss 
Kavan shows contemporary inspiration 
in grim stories dealing with the war 
wounds of mental blackout, fear and 
lost personality. In Who Has Desired 
the Sea, a girt who has waited at home 
visits a man who now waits in the hos- 
pital for that other man with awkward 
brown hair and the scar on his cheek 
who was himself. The Blackout super- 
imposes a family death on the whole 
bloody canvas of war. 

There are pieces which will tempt 


the reader into symbolic interpretation, 
such as The Birthmark and All Kinds 
of Grief Shall Arrive, the latter a sin- 
ister grotesque on the police state 
which might, with equal aptness, be 
nazi Germany or communist Russia. In 
A Certain Experience, the symbolism 
does break through the cultivated 
vagueness of the writing to express a 
reaction to Chamberlain and Munich. 

But in general this sort of interior 
reading is not encouraged. There is no 
key provided. Names are infrequent, 
and there are hints of Poe in the elab- 
orately uninformative introductions; 
Maeterlinck’s unlocated drama is re- 
called in familiar settings pushed into 
larger shadows of strangeness and fan- 
tasy. Every signpost of real life leads 
into the twilight borderland of the sick 
mind. 

Miss Kavan’s economy of words is 
purposeful and effective but she fails 
in the pure verbal felicity, in the soft 
incisiveness which closes doors and 
lowers lids on Katherine Mansfield’s 
fragments of experience. Some of these 
pieces are finished off rather conveni- 
ently or self-consciously, as in the story 
of the well-bred patient who discovers 
sympathy in a peasant chambermaid. 
Palace of Sleep is too pat a contrast 


between brutalized treatment and nor- 
mal sensitiveness to escape being a 
preachment; Now | Know Where My 
Place Is can be read as a conventional 
ghost story; Face of My People char- 
acterizes soldier speech by profanity. 
But for the difficult task involved, 
Miss Kavan has developed a method 
which is always provocative and usually 
satisfying. It is not a joyful book, and 
steady reading might make it unpleas- 
ant for some, but as literature it is on 
a far higher plane than current sensa- 
tional asylum exposés. 
Tuomas J. Fitzmoraris 





LOUISVILLE: THE GATEWAY CITY 





By Isabel McLennan McMeekin. 
Messner. 279p. $3 


Louisville, “gateway” between the 
North and South, “gateway” on the 
water route from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans, is young when its age is com- 
pared with many others of our cities. 
But in its day it has matured in the 
experience of generations, and thus is 
entitled to be written about as a grown- 
up American town. Mrs. McMeekin, 
who essays this task for the “Cities of 
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American Biography” series, is well 
qualified by her Louisville family 
background to make out an enthusiastic 
case for her subject. 

The “biography” is chronological, 
beginning with the conception of the 
plan for a new city to be built at the 
falls of the Ohio River which some 
hardy Redstone, Pennsylvania, settlers 
in 1778 persuaded Colonel George 
Rogers Clark to undertake and under- 
write, and ending with the conclusion 
of World War II. The author is at her 
best in describing those events which 
to her are the most interesting and 
important. She dwells enthusiastically 
upon the origin and history of the 
Derby; the Louisville Baseball Club; 
the habits of dress (in much detail) 
throughout the history of the city; 
the development of the culinary art as 
practised there; and of course the 
1937 flood. Omitted to a large degree 
is detailed reference to contempora- 
neous events in the growing nation out- 
side of Louisville and even in what 
might be called the “neighboring” 
State of Kentucky, except passing 
mention of the War between the 
States and World War II. This is an 
unfortunate limitation, because the 
city’s place in our history can hardly 
be evaluated by removing it as if by 
surgery from the nation and world of 
which it is most certainly a part. 

Almost the only references to history 
generally are in the statistical “firsts” 
and “seconds,” and the litanies of 
famous persons who have come from or 
visited Louisville. Perhaps a more sat- 
isfactory scheme would have been to 
show how the city grew, who made it 
what it is; not only by statistics of 
accomplishments but by connected bio- 
graphical sketches of important civic 
leaders, including even mayors and 
city councils. One other complaint: 
there is nothing except brief discussion 
of the religious and cultural life of the 
city. Maybe the Derby has been more 
important in the development of the 
city than its churches and schools and 
their products; I doubt it. 

The principal source material, al- 
though an extensive bibliography is 
appended, seems to be the family lore 
of some generations of social life and 
a WPA compilation of Louisville sta- 
tistics. Quite probably, even in Louis- 
ville the work will be more widely ap- 
preciated among the friends and ac- 
quaintances of the author who have 
tasted the foods and worn the clothes 
of social Louisville than by its ordinary 
citizens. J. Nicnoras Suriver, Ja. 
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IN THE TWISTED PERSON OF THE 
poor paralytic whom we encounter in 
the gospel for the eighteenth Sunday 
after Pentecost there are concretized 
the two orders of evil: one visible, the 
other invisible; the former physical, 


the latter morai. Physical evil, because 


it is discernible, horrifies man. He 
marshals all the resources of science 
to save him from disease, to preclude 
or palliate pain, to postpone death. But 
moral evil festers unseen beneath the 
disguise of external respectability and 
man forgets it. Morbidly concerned 
about physical integrity, he is careless 
about spiritual health, failing to appre- 
ciate the divine admonition: “Do not be 
afraid of those who kill the body. . . 
be afraid of Him who, after he has 
killed, has power to cast into hell.” 

Christ looked at the cripple before 
Him. He was utterly helpless, as Mark 
tells us, carried by four friends who, 
unable to shoulder his 
through the throngs, had opened the 
roof of the house and lowered him to 
the feet of Jesus (Mark 2:4). Christ's 
gaze passed through the withered body 
into the sick and shriveled soul and in 
it He saw sorrow, hope, faith, a firm 
purpose of amendment. So He per- 
formed the first and greater of the two 
miracles recorded in this gospel: “Take 
courage, son: thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” 

The attendant Scribes rebelled in- 


stretcher 


teriorly. The moral miracle of spiritual 
regeneration was not externalized by 
any visible evidence, and they denied 
Christ’s power to forgive sins and con- 
sequently the efficacy of His words. To 
confute the scoffers, Jesus showed His 
power in the external body of the man, 
renewing him physically to prove He 
had rehabilitated him spiritually. 

It is worthy of note that Christ's 
first concern was the man’s soul and 
the moral paralysis which gripped it. 
For God, who is the supreme authority 
in the matter, regards moral evil as 
infinitely worse than physical. 

St. Teresa of Avila, in a vision, saw 
a soul in sin. She described is as “ut- 
terly powerless, like a person tied and 
bound and blindfolded, who, though 
anxious to see, yet cannot, being un- 
able to walk or to hear, and in griev- 
ous obscurity.” Were a man in such 


condition physically, how he would 


“the iron hand of 
terror crushes 


the Church” 








Here are facts and documents 
showing the tragic plight 
of Catholics under the 
Soviets. 
Walter Dushnyck’s 
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struggle to free himself, yet moral in- 
capacity does not excite him at all. 

The very man who would rush to a 
doctor if his appetite failed may think 
nothing of starving his soul. He lets 
mortal sin cut him, the branch, from 
Christ the Vine (John 15:5); but he 
would be appalled at the thought of a 
physical amputation. He bandages a 
scratch fearfully lest he be infected, 
but thinks nothing at all of reading in- 
flammatory literature which causes him 
to sin and leaves his imagination 
smoldering with unchaste thoughts. 
He carefully avoids a house quaran- 
tined by the Board of Health but 
blithely ignores the Church’s protective 
Index of forbidden books; he reads 
avidly the bawdier kind of picture 
magazine, attends plays and spectacles 
which are an affront to Christian 
modesty; but he is frightened witless 
by a germ. He would not sit in a 
draft but he would enter a _proxi- 
mate occasion of mortal sin. 

The modern world at large has lost 
the sense of sin. With sneer and shrug 
the sophisticate satirizes what he calls 
the outmoded reaction of “guilt.” Paul 
is a better guide: “Awake, ye just, and 
sin not. For some have not the knowl- 
edge of God, I speak it to your shame” 
(1 Cor. 15:34) 

Witutam A. Donacuy, S.J. 


GYPSY LADY. Victor Herbert's music 
is so popular among conductors of 
radio orchestras—swing and jive bands 
excepted—that a dial check would 
probably reveal that seldom does a day 
pass, certainly never a week, when 
his melodies are not featured on at 
least one program on each network. To 
the casual ear it seems that his tunes 
gush from receiving sets in so continuous 
a flood that everybody who is not stone 
deaf should have long ago become 
surfeited. Still, when the final curtain 
came down on Gypsy Lady, an operetta 
consisting of an inconsequential story 
and a composite of Victor Herbert 
scores, I wished the show could go on 
at least another two hours. 

The producer of Gypsy Lady is 
Edwin Lester, and his production is a 
new story by Henry Myers, with music 
borrowed from the scores of The 
Fortune Teller and The Serenade. Like 
most operetta stories, the plot of 
Gypsy Lady is without excitement or 
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suspense, for which one is inclined to 
be grateful, since the inane libretto 
leaves the emotions free to luxuriate in 
Herbert’s melodies. 

In Gypsy Lady’ the leading voices 
give one the impression that they were 
created solely for their present roles. 
Helena Bliss, in the title role, makes 
the character persuasively vivacious in 
song and performance, while John 
Tyers, the male lead, is properly ro- 
mantic in voice and looks. George 
Britton, as a gypsy lover, is excellent 
in his torch numbers. Joseph Macaulay, 
Doreen Wilson and Gilbert Russell, as 
blueblood worldings, were encored 
over and over again when they sang 
Piff Piff. All the leading roles are sung 
by voices that are not just good or 
well-trained, but gifted with a natural 
sweetness for Herbert arias. 

The choral numbers, staged by Lew 
Kesler, and the dances, directed by 
Aida Broadbent, are melodious and 
lively, while the costumes, designed by 
Miles White, are tastefully adapted to 
the mood of the production. Boris 
Aronson’s sets are adequate, and the 
lights, by Adrian Awan, are special. 

While the acting is slightly tongue- 
in-cheek, Melville Cooper, the gypsy 
“king,” comes through with an expert 
interpretation of a comedy role. His 
material is ancient but his style never 
grows stale. His is an important con- 
tribution toward making Gypsy Lady a 
show that receives a nightly ovation at 
The Century. 


HIDDEN HORIZON, presented by the 
Messrs Shubert, in association with 
Albert De Courville, at The Plymouth, 
is a mystery drama by Agatha Christie. 
An heiress and her maid are murdered, 
and the crimes are solved by a venera- 
ble clergyman of the Anglican sect. 
Since I had put my finger on the mur- 
derer ten minutes ahead of him—and 
I am a dope when it comes to solving 
murder mysteries—it is obvious that 
Archdeacon Pennyfeather did not find 
the crimes too baffling. 

The cast includes Joy Ann Page, 
David Manners, Eva Leonard-Boyne 
and Halliwell Hobbes. Considering 
what they had to work with, all of 
them gave good performances, with 
Mr. Hobbes rather better than the rest. 
Mr. De Courville directed, and Charles 
Elson designed the set. 

Diana Barrymore is also cast in a 
leading role. The young lady will have 
to do a lot of hard acting before she 
catches up with her famous aunt. 

Tueopnitus Lewis 
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-Kingship 
of Christ 


ENCYCLICAL 
BY POPE PIUS XI 


Study edition by 
Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 





Single copy: 25¢ $0 for $6.50 
Set of 12 encyclicals 


by last 3 Popes: $2 per set 


America Press e N. Y. 









SAINTS 
AND 
DEVOTIONS 


A PRAYER BOOK IN CALENDAR 
FORM 


FOR THE 1347 ECCLESIASTICAL 
YEAR 


The Saints 

of each day 
Notes on some 40 feasts of Our Lord 
and Our Lady and short biographical 
sketches of over 750 Saints—those found 
in the Roman Missal and many others. 





an indulgenced ejaculation for each day; 
an indulgenced prayer for the weekly 
intention, and one for each month’s 
dedication; also a general Mass Ordo 
for use with the Daily Missal. 


A unique aid te day-by-day living 
with the Liturgy and for establish- 
ing reguiar habits of ejaculatory 
prayer and good works. 


74 pages, size 8’ by 12”, wire bound, 
with convenient hanging cord, in attrac- 
tive red carton. Price $1.00 (in spe- 
cial gift wrapping $1.10), plus postage 
(U. S. A. 4c, foreign 10c). Discounts on 
quantities over ten. 


At All Catholic Book Stores 
LA VERNA PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. A, Stowe, Vt. 


Send for a full size free sample page. 


Devotions 
for each day 
as officially established by the Church; 
: 
3 
* 
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POSS mone Saws 

" 

: La Verna Publ. Co., Dept. A 

pe Stowe, Vermont 

: Please send me....... copies of SAINTS 
AND DEVOTIONS for 1947 at $1.04, 
and send one gift copy in special wrap- 
Ping with gift card in my name, at 
$1.14, to each of the attached addresses. 
I enclose $........ in payment. 
ee Le 
ae On ee pee 
PR EB I Zone ae « 
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Films 
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GALLANT JOURNEY. John J. Mont- 
gomery, who pioneered in glider flights 
as early as 1883, is the subject of a 
screen biography which should have 
been absorbing in this air age. Un- 
fortunately, the production falis short 
of that promise because William Well- 
man, as author and director, allows his 
story to plod when it should soar and 
fails to project an attractively-realized 
central character. The use of a flash- 
back, to emphasize public ignorance of 
Montgomery's contributions to aviation, 
is a heavy, didactic maneuver. An old 
man, standing in the shadow of a statue 
to the father of gliding, recalls the past 
for a group of boys. Montgomery's in- 
terest in birds, his tutors in aerody- 
namics, leads to experimentation with 
air foils and to general misunderstand- 
ing. Even after his first 
glide, he is rejected by scientists and 
carries on his work with the aid of the 
Jesuits at Santa Clara. His accidental 
death occurs at a peak of technical 
achievement. Montgomery is presented 
as a neglected genius, but a wace of 
bitterness in the character reduces its 
stature. Pathos is diluted by sentimen- 
tality, and there are patches of dul- 
ness. Glenn Ford, Janet Blair, Charles 
Ruggles and others are limited by shal- 
low characterization. But if the film is 
average when it could have been out- 
standing, its subject matter will repay 
family audiences more than some of 
the ephemerous hits making the rounds. 
(Columbia) 


successful 


THREE LITTLE GIRLS IN BLUE. 
Technicolor and a musical score help 
to suspend the law of diminishing re- 
turns in the case of this remake of a 
straight comedy. It is a tuneful diver- 
sion, setting up a welcome balance be- 
tween plot and trimmings. Three sis- 
ters, disappointed in the amount of an 
inheritance, pool their resources to en- 
hance their matrimonial chances. One 
becomes a temporary great lady, at- 
tended by the others, and proceeds to 
make the happy blunder of marrying 
for love. However, everyone is satisfied 
finally, which is the chief virtue of this 
sort of fable. Bruce Humberstone’s di- 
rection is clever in finding reasonable 
excuses for the musical moments. June 
Haver, Celeste Holm, Vivian Blaine, 
Vera-Ellen and George Montgomery 
are featured in a very good entertain- 


WW 
The Last Days 


of the Medieval 
Religious Stage ..... 


MYSTERIES’ 
END 


By Harold C. Gardiner, §S.]. 
WY 


For five hundred years, 
the only serious dramatic art of 
the Western World was re- 
ligious. This volume is a schol- 
arly study of the period, show- 
ing the reasons for the discon- 
tinuance of the religious stage. 
Rich in interest to those who 
are familiar with the medieval 
religious drama or concerned 
with the historical background 


of the Shakespearian stage. 


Ww 


“This is primarily a book for 
scholars, but the style is so clear, 
simple and direct that anyone 
interested in the subject will en- 
joy it.” —Catholic World 
“The work represents a type of 
scholarship which has long and 
strangely been wanting in Cath- 
—Commonweal 


$3 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 


olic circles.” 
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ment holiday which has appeal for the 


SIENA HEIGHTS | “i fom. (wench Centr Fon 
WHITE TIE AND TAILS. According 


COLLEGE to the movies, the domestic help prob- 


lem is not how to keep servants but 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN how to keep them from marrying into 

A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN the family. In this case, an artist in 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sis- need becomes the perfect butler for a 
ters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- wealthy family in order to live in the 
greet m,Arts, Science, Philosophy, | manner to which his employer is ac 
cial ucation; Teacher Training, customed. He proves his mettle to the 
Dramatics, gg 4 te te heiress of his choice by saving her sis- 
lle ag Ti Work. ‘See ter from a gambling scrape, making a 
tional Opportunities in Art. concession to class consciousness by 
“a impersonating a gentleman during the 





B ‘ful Buildi heroics. Charles Barton does a routine 
—— ree Campus Life. job of direction on a story which is old 
For further information address the Dean but not of vintage stock. Dan Duryea 





imperils his career by playing a sym- 





ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH pathetic role well, abetted by Ella 








IN. THE- PINES Raines and William Bendix. Adults 
BRENTWOOD LONG ISLAND, N. Y. will find it just good enough to pass 
Boarding and Dey Scheol for Girls inspection. (Universal) 
School Departments, Elementary and High, 

Afiliated with the State University, Com- | DECOY. This is a hapless little film 

mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- which is elected for notice because it 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; : 

Outdoor Skating Rink. reduces to absurdity the current boom 

Address: Directress in sordid melodramatics. Proceeding on 

the theory that, if one villain is good 

COLLEGE OF for one two ~ better, — 

arist s eliminated virtuous charac- 

SAINT TERESA ters completely. The plot has to do 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Ses tho. Witches .Gucetion with robbery, electrocution, resuscita- 


of Catholic Women tion, murder and suicide, in something 
Mchte meubesthip te the Mesth Centust Accastetien like that order and with suitable repe- 
o . Aseredited by the Ameosiation of Amer- 
ey tition. Jack Bernhard directed, and 
ia Merving A suandardinina”Cenearvetery of Music Robert Armstrong is the chief victim, 
e in conneetion with Pie- : , 


located on ate a aside from any mature audience the 
“aa oa: ONLY Five film may entrap. (Monogram) 








Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compession 
PULLY ACCREDITED 








a a That the phenomenon known as 
re-medical, journalism, teacher training, : resen i 
coavetactel ¢ studies, library science, fine arts. a — re dies stale 
threat to pubhic no one ay 
Unuseally beautiful location. Extensive campus , ‘ ” 
mange o denies. . . . Dubbed “hidden” because 
FORTY MINUTES FROM N bs its victims do not know that they 








suffer from it, this hunger is the yearn- 














meee o> a ing of a human body for the materials 
North Cheries Street, Beltimere, Merylend it lacks and desperately needs for sur- 
ye age ge A ae —! = vival. . . . Man’s body, as constructed 
Go Stel Setere of Notre Dame. Excep- by God, requires a ceaseless intake of 
For Information Address the Registrar certain minerals and other elements in 
calculated amounts. . . . Diets deficient 

REGIS COLLEGE in these elements automatically pro- 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS duce collapsing health: insufficiency 
Siu GA, 028 02, Cam of iron in the diet begets anemia; lack 
ane. Se a § of iodine sires goiter; shortages of 
Conducted by the Sisters of Salat Joseph calcium, phosphorus, fluorine spell 
Address: The Registrar tooth decay. . . . Leasing the earth 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 

Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal Arts 

Confers A.B. B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Economics, 








CALDWELL COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
oo a ved list of the Association oi 
Fe mney = Nagy FF yt 

residence halls. Standard courses 


in esteenll eolemesn Busiacse ofininietre: 
tion, home economics, pre-medical, teacher 
training, music. EA end BA Grpneen. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











NOTICES 


10¢ werd eech insertion. 
‘ayment with order. 


FRENCH translation. Catholic Womans 
wishes to translate French into ae 
Religious articles preferred. Box 

a Press, 70 East 45th St., New ver 
7, 


CATHOLIC books: 1000 for immediate sale. 
Your wants may be among them. Lists 
supplied. Edward Burchell, 824 So. East 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


ATTENTION! Please help Sister Peregrine 
of Catana, Puerto Rico, to rebuild termite 
eaten and earthquake-beaten convent and 
school. She has no money. Cash — checks 
and money orders all welcome. Blessed 
Imelda Convent. 


WANTED! Male secretary for 
de f religious 














erences, salary expected. Ameria 
Press, 70 Rest 45th St., New You 17, N.Y 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in fow 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 











140,000, needs pr * an? ite, 
spiritual beac ‘ you oslo? hee 
Louis R. Williamson, Hotel, See Com 
ina 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My 
school to cams the Cate 9 tradition. = 


contributions are precious and welcome. 
John A. Rieacher, SJ = Say Cross Missia. 
Durham, North Car 


I WILL SEARCH for ages books 
you want but can’t locate. tholic books 
special Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbu 
Ave., on 16, Mass. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards. | 
etc. Write for Catalogue, Irish Industries | 
Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. (Near 65t | 
St.). New York 21, N. Y. 


PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal 
sells materials by the yard for cassocks an¢ 
suits. Also made-up cassocks for this par 
pose. Avail yourself of this valuable service 
Guaranteed satisfaction. Send for sample 
now! Victor Pascal, Clergy Tailor, 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 









































LOYOLA 
SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS FROM AGE NINE 


980 Park Avenue, 
New York 28, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Jesuits 
FOUR UPPER GRADES 

OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
* 


FOUR YEARS OF 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


7 
A Catholic Day School with tra- 
ditional classical training and em- 
phasis on Mathematics and Science. 


Fully Accredited. 
* 


MILITARY TRAINING 
* 


ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


st 








‘ Apply to: 
Rev. C. JUSTIN HANLEY, §.J., 
HEADMASTER 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Mawr 4514, 











College of SAINT ROSE 

















GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Fully Accredited 
Jamier oe ee omnael tar Cist 
148th Year 
i College Preparatory and Generali 
retary Courses, oak tn taka, 
y- s 
Advantage of Country in the National 


ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 
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to man, God arranged things so that 
the food-producing soil, if properly 
cared for, would contain and pass on 
to man’s dining-room the ingredients 
necessary for the human organism... . 
Frustrating this plan of God, man 
proceeded to deplete the soil of the 
essential minerals, and today, as a re- 
sult, huge segments of the population 
are consuming food deficient in vita- 
min content. . . . To cite one of many 
examples, in a State notorious for its 
impoverished soil, seventy per cent of 
the potential inductees for military 
rejected on physical 
grounds; contrary-wise, in one county 
of another State where the appropriate 
ingredients are plentiful, the people 
experience practically no tooth decay. 


service were 


Far more menacing to man than the 
hidden hunger of the body is the hidden 
hunger of the soul. . . . Not only man’s 
body but also his soul has deep-seated 
needs that must be satisfied. . . . The 
hidden hunger of the spirit is the yearn- 
ing of a human soul for the help it 
lacks and desperately needs for sur- 
vival. . . . Whereas the body requires 
a ceaseless intake of food elements, the 
soul requires a ceaseless intake of 
divine grace. . . . Spiritual diets defi- 
cient in grace give rise to malignant 
spiritual diseases which may cause 
spiritual death. . . . The same God 
who endowed the soil with the neces- 
sities for man’s body, endowed the 
seven sacraments of the Catholic 
Church with the necessities for man’s 
soul. ... From these sacraments man 
may, if he will, receive the essential 
divine grace. . . . But man, who frus- 
trated God’s plan with the soil, has 
also, by and large, frustrated God's 
plan with the sacraments. . . . The vast 
majority of the human race do not take 
advantage of the sacramental channels 
of grace set up by Christ and, as a 
result, this huge majority suffers from 
hidden hunger and stumbles along on a 
wofully deficient spiritual diet in the 
direction of spiritual death. . . . Hide- 
ous spiritual diseases such as divorce, 
planned parenthood, murder of the un- 
born, inhumanity to man, derive from 
shortages of grace in the spiritual 
diet. . . . Contrary-wise, where the diet 
is wholesome, a_ striking 
exists. . . . People whose regular food 
is the Holy Eucharist exhibit robust 
spiritual health. . . . In this group the 
spiritual diseases just mentioned are 
virtually unknown. . . . The hidden 
hunger in men’s souls is a terrifying 
reality today. Joun A. Toomey 
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ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
FOUNDED 1847 
Chartered Regents 
Accredited by the Miadie States Association 
aes al Noee LOR CIR, 

eautifu 
Col , > tal General Courses. 


Art, usic, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Athletics including all sports. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue 4K Phone 























EYE MINATIONS — Registered 
ater Serer 
GLASSES 4: reasonable prices 


JOHN Jj. HOGAN, INC. 


Lowls Meretiing and Stef, Optometrists 
Msveed.?—— <1. bone 


Stine J 














TIDINGS OF JOY 


A Christmas play by Blizabeth McPadden, author 
of “Why the Chimes Rang,” “Double Door,” etc. 
Theme: The Christmas happiness of Childrens 

served by showing them how to make , -5 a, 
Parts: 6 boys, 6 girls, any number of Little folks. 
Time: About forty minutes, 
Scene: Simple interior. 


Costume: Scouts, Red Cross, Bible Nati litule 
angels, and clothes of today. 7 


Musie: Any Christmas music preferred. 

“Tidings of Joy” is a simple, beautiful little 
play particularly effective for school and church. 
—Sisters of St. Joseph, Wetaskiwin, Alberta, 


Can. 
Price: 35 cente—Royalty: $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y.; 811 W. 7th St., Les Angeles 








THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
WESTMINSTER, MD., and 
826 NEWTON ST., BROOKLAND, D. c. 

Catholic and Secular Books of All Publishers 
P Supplied. Best Library Discounts te All 
Catholic Institutions. Secondhand Catholic 
Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
-_, Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend 
and Religious 








The GEMS OF 
ional 


A Prayer Book of devot for 
Catholic laity to which has been sdded the 
translation of the Epistles and 
the revised New Testament. Pocket 
Large clear type. $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, 
At All Catholic Book Stores. 

Write for Cataleg AG 342 


C. WILDERMANN CO. 
33 BARCLAY 8T., NEW YORK &, N. Y. 








The Index of Volume LXXV of AMER- 
ICA, which will be ready about October 
15, will be sent free to subscribers only 
upon request. If you wish a copy, please 
write AMERICA in the immediate fu- 


ture. 
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Correspondence 








Catholics and Politics 


Eprtor: The brand of moral defeatism 
found in the attitude of so many Catho- 
lics toward politics is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the letter of 
Francis P. McQuade (América, Sept. 
21) which comments on Dr. Jerome 
G. Kerwin’s recent article, “Catholics 
and Politics” (America, Sept. 14). 
During my father’s career as a Con- 
gressman I had an opportunity to view 
politics as practised in this country at 
close range and, in fact, to participate 
in the campaigning. Mr. McQuade is in 
error, it seems to me, in his seeming 
philosophy of paralysis or non-action 
and in his facts with regard to political 
means. 

It is an error to pick out several of 
the reprehensible practices in election- 
eering and to suggest that a man in 
political life is forced to resort to these 
means if he would attain a morally good 
end. There are very many men in public 
office who do not play ball, so to speak, 
with the “inner circle who control the 
party.” Mr. McQuade, if he would re- 
flect for a moment, could no doubt 
think of men who do not appeal to “the 
distorted and selfish prejudices of the 
electorate”—not the Bilboes and the 
Rankins, to be sure, but rather the 
Stassens and the Trumans. It is an 
error to present certain means as being 
invariably or intrinsically reprehensible. 
Getting out the vote is essentially the 
same problem as getting folk to a so- 
dality meeting, and becomes repre- 
hensible only when crooked means are 
employed. Furnishing transportation to 
the polls is not “hauling slackers to the 
polls” when it involves primarily the 
aged, the infirm and those distant from 
the voting places. The errors mentioned 
are, perhaps, technicalities, but they re- 
flect a sophomoric or pseudo-realistic 
understanding of the facts. 

It has been said that when the poli- 
tice of a community are rotten, human 
life in that community is rotten. Among 
other factors there may be too many re- 
spectable people sniffing the air, say- 
ing “That’s politics!” and going on 
their way. Perhaps this was one of the 
difficulties in Germany. Politics in the 
United States is in a large measure 
rotten, the electorate apathetic and 
morally indifferent to or ignorant of its 


obligations, and the politicians com- 
monly pandering and corrupt. In no 
small degree the blame for this condi- 
tion must be shared by Catholics, who 
so often as voters and as office holders 
openly divorce politics from principles 
in the name of a false realism. The 
institutions of money, agriculture, com- 
merce, education, the family and gov- 
ernment need reformation desperately, 
and the reformation must be done in 
accordance with Christian ideals as set 
forth in the encyclicals of Leo XIII, 
Pius XI and Pius XII, our present Holy 
Father. The constructive and heroic 
participation of Catholics in politics 
both as voters and as political leaders 
is essential to this much-needed refor- 
mation. 

As a word of cheer, it might be 
pointed out that right-minded Catholics 
have not in every case adhered to the 
folly of non-participation on grounds of 
becoming morally stained. As a result 
we have in our time a Sturzo and a 
Gasperi in Italy, a De Gaulle and a 
Bidault in France, and a Senator Wag- 
ner and Senator O’Mahoney in this 
country. 

Indian Head, Md. Exsert R. Sisson 


America for the Philippines 


Eprror: I am a missionary in the Phil- 
ippines, and since the end of the war 
I have been waiting for a chance to 
subscribe to AMERICA—but in vain. We 
do not yet have the luxury of money- 
orders; we cannot send money abroad 
to help ourselves. 

On the other hand, we do have 
plenty of objectionable reading matter 
around here—and pin-ups too—left be- 
hind or given out by the soldiers dur- 
ing their stay here. This is doing a lot 
of harm. 

I am now trying the only way left— 
relying on the generosity of one of 
your subscribers. Would one of them 
be so kind as to help out by sending 
me his copy after reading it? I should 
be so very happy, and it would do a 
lot of good, both for me and for my 
people, who know English as well as 
I do. 

(Rev.) Euvcene Daserto 

Lawa-an 

Antique Panay, P. I. 
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America’s Format 


Eprror: I am very anxious to express 
my most sincere congratulations to the 
Editors of AMERICA on the appearance 
of the new format. It is wonderful in 
every detail. Even the arrangement of 
the ads is artistic. 

Incidentally, I thought the article on 
Russia by Mr. Louis Freedman was 
superb. 

I have always been a raving enthusi- 
ast for America, and it delights me to 
hear expressions of most favorable com- 
ment from many of the men who are 
associated with me on the paper with 
which I am connected. 

(Rev.) James J. Lyncu, S.J. 
Associate Editor, Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart. 

New York, N. Y. 


Re Hearst 


Epitor: Your vicious editorial attack 
on William Randolph Hearst, ablest 
opponent of Stalin in the United States, 
is only one more proof of your evil and 
forbidden co-operation with commu- 
nism. 

Why don’t you stop following the 
CPA? Why do you, claiming to be a 
Catholic publication, lend your strength 
to the achievement of communist ob- 
jectives? 

Cancel my subscription until you 
prove that you are not hand-in-glove 
with communism by speaking out fear- 
lessly for obscenity. 

INDIGNANT CATHOLIC 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


P.S. Enclosed find five dollars for 
renewal of my subscription. 


“Plain”-tive Plaint 


Eprtor: If you can pass the buck to 
your typographer, you might tell him 
that the next time you write such an 
excellent article on chanting as “Chant- 
ing to the Lord” you want “plane 
chant” spelled “plain chant”—that is, 
if you are willing to go along with 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary! 
Francis J. Attic 
Washington, D. C. 


(The Editor admits that he must go 
back to the 16th century, and to Scot- 
land at that, to find an example of 
“plane” song. Perhaps it is too late in 
the day now to introduce “plane”’— 
from the Latin planus, meaning level 
or even.) 


































THE LIGHT OF STARS by Evelyn Voss Wise is the 
soul-stirring drama of Father Gregory Lane. As a child, 
he had been a waif of the slums of St. Christopher's 
parish, “a clearinghouse for foreigners in the city of 
Baltimore”. Can you blame him for struggling to escape 
from the squalor, the misery, the hopelessness of 
St. Christopher’s? Can you blame him if bitter dis- 
appointment surged up in his heart when, as a priest, he 
found his first assignment to be: St. Christopher's ? 
Father Gregory stepped out of his beloved world of music 
and art, books and quiet study, but he was far from 
resigned to the filth and poverty of St. Christopher's. 
On arrival he talked with his old friend, Tony, the saloon- 
keeper: 

“I’m the new priest, Tony. I’m coming home.” “God be 
praised,” Tony said fervently. “You're just the one for 
it. . . . Father, a priest has gotta understand a whole 


You'll want to read this new novel— 








the intimate behind-the-scenes 
revelation of the heart and soul 
of a young priest! 


It is yours... 


with your 
subscription 
to the 
CATHOLIC LITERARY 
FOUNDATION 


lotta more than just the heavenly kingdom. . . . He’s 
gotta know plumbing and a little carpentering so's he 
can tell how to fix a house to keep it warm. He's gotta 
know that a little wool in a suit of underwear'll keep a 
man from gettin’ cold and mean.” Tony's words were a 
challenge. Tony's faith was an inspiration. 


Father Gregory is real—as real as the priest who gave 
you your First Communion or the priest who says 
9:00 o'clock Mass on Sundays. You'll be thrilled with 
the dramatic story of how Father Gregory overcomes 
bitter personal disappointment. You will discover that he 
is not the shining intellect that freezes into silence these 
humble forgotten people of the slums. You will learn 
that his is not the light of a flaming beacon; it is the 
steady kindly light of stars — enough to warm your heart, 
too. His story is yours free if you subscribe to the 
Catholic Literary Foundation now! 





Add good books to your 


library — the convenient, 


economical, Foundation way 





This unusual novel from the pen of a veteran novelist 
is typical of the inspiring and entertaining books which 
your membership in the Foundation assures you. Month 
after month its service places the best works of Catholic 
writers in your hands. And your selections in the 
Foundation are diverse: novels, biography, history, cur- 
rent events, and spiritual reading. You need never feel 
that you have to censor Foundation books; they can be 
shared by all members of the family. 


To join the CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
Simply sign the coupon and mail. Membership costs noth- 


ing. You owe no dues for the many privileges of member- 
ship. .. . All you need do is buy a minimum of five books 
a year. You make your selections from the monthly 
Forecast which is sent to you without charge. The 
Forecast features not only the current selection but other 
new, outstanding books, plus informative articles about 
Catholic authors. Each time you have purchased five books, 
you receive a Free Book Dividend, a new book especially 
selected by the Foundation book selection committee. 
All you do is pay for the books as they come to you, 
plus 10 cents postage. You receive automatically each 
month — unless you indicate otherwise — a carefully chosen 
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